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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 

Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 












FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 
The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 










LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 
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To Our Readers 


Prrom. Portland, Oregon, J. A. 
Rohrer writes: “I am enclosing 
a check for two new subscriptions to 
‘Soviet Russia Today, 


“Two recent events have brought 
home to me more forcibly than ever 
our need to strengthen the friend- 
ship between our country and our 
great ally, the Soviet Union, if we 
are to have an enduring peace. 


“The first event of which I speak 
was a personal one, the loss of a 
dearly loved brother, who died of 
wounds suffered: on Luzon in the 
Philippine invasion. The other was 
the death of our beloved leader, Mr. 
Roosevelt. Without him, we must 
stand a little closer and clasp the 
hand of friendship with the Soviet 
Union a little more firmly, to 
thwart the enemies of peace, both 
here in our own country and abroad. 
I know of no better way to do this 
than to spread the truth through 
the pages of ‘Soviet Russia Today.’ 


“1 will do all in my power to 
help make a lasting peace, so that 
the deaths of these two and millions 
of others will not have been in vain.” 


We have published this letter be- 
cause we believe it is one of the 
most forthright expressions of ap- 
preciation of our major function— 
to help build national unity and an 
understanding of our allies. 


Every new subscriber helps to 
extend the influence of our mag- 
azine and thus helps us to accom- 
plish the above purpose. 


Subscribe today—and get your 
friends to subscribe. With each sub- 
scription goes a copy of the impor- 
tant book by Dr. Harry F. Ward (see 
back page) “The Soviet Spirit.” 


SOVIET RUSSIA TCDAY, DEPT. JW 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 

I enclose $2.00 for which please 
enter my subscription to Sovict Rus- 
sia. Today for one year and send me 
my copy jof The Soviet Spirit by 
Dr. Harry F. Ward. 


Name seewe eee eeeeee 


i. ea 
Address Pybl\e pees Vancsuens.s 


City Ce MS: 


Zone Number......State ......... 
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The Soviet Government is a sincere and firm champion of the establishment of a strong 
international organization of security. Whatever may depend upon it and its efforts in 
the common cause of the creation of such a postwar organization for the peace and 
security of nations, will readily be done by the Soviet Government. We will fully co- 
operate in the solution of this great problem with all the other governments which are 
genuinely devoted to this noble cause. In spite of all the obstacles, we are confident 


that this historic goal will be achieved by the joint effort of peace-loving nations. 


V. M. MOLOTOV 
San Francisco, April 26, 1945. 
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Victory and Beyond 


HE triumphant events of the past few weeks are too 
immense to compress into words, too overpowering for 
our minds and emotions to encompass. When the generals’ 
and statesmen’s papers are gathered, when the historians 
and novelists have written their commentaries, the poets 
their songs, the musicians their symphonies, the true meaning 
of these mighty days will begin to find worthy expression. 
But however inadequate our words, we must not fail 
in our understanding of what victory means and what we 
are still called upon to do. Above all else, there is this 
one searing truth burned into our consciousness that we 
cannot escape. We have seen the awful face of fascism. 
We have probed the full depths of its obscene degradation. 
If the stories from the conquered countries and from the 
Soviet Union failed to convince us, no one who has read 
the papers or seen the news-reels of the Nazi atrocity camps 
in these past weeks can any longer escape the full knowl- 
edge of what fascism really is. Now at last we know that 
there can be no peace or sanity for the human race until 
every vestige of fascism is wiped out forever—not only in 
Germany, and the lands it has befouled, not only in Japan, 
but wherever it appears in any form. 

Mussolini is gone, and Hitler. The invincible goose- 
stepping armies have marched to their own doom. The 
ghastly murder camps are idle. The enslaved peoples un- 
bend their backs and stretch toward the sun. Mothers 
carry their infants under bright skies unafraid. In Europe 
at last the guns and bombs that have blasted to dust so 
many million precious human lives and blown to bits the 
treasures wrought by generations of men’s minds and hands, 
are still. The empire of a thousand years has crumbled 
in less than a thousand days. We have seen evil beyond 
anything we could imagine in bestial men who tried to 
drag down the whole human race into the festering jungle 
that was their habitat. And we have seen glory beyond 
anything we could dream in the millions who have 
struggled and died to save us from that jungle. We have 
learned again the simple and great truth that the love of 
freedom burns so brightly in the human heart that it can 
never be extinguished. Let the human race never forget 
either the evil or the glory of these years. 

In the name of the millions who have died to save us 
from fascism, we dare not forget these things, or we shall 
doom future generations to the jungle we have escaped. 
To forget them is to sit down to lunch with the black- 
hearted Goering, to shake his bloody hand. To forget them 
is to listen to the siren voices of Doenitz, von Krosigk, 
Schacht and Krupp and Thyssen, Guderian, von Rund- 
stedt, von Papen and all the rest of this foul crew who 
bespeak our generosity, deny that they have any use for 
the Nazis, caution us against any treatment of the Germans 
that will lead them into Bolshevism, urge a soft peace to 

































save their people from this fate, and offer to help us see 
that Germany takes the right path. To forget them is to 
let our native fascists have their way and lead us into a 
new world war against Russia. 

To remember them is to speak out quickly and stern- 
ly as our great commander General Eisenhower has done, 
sharply rebuking the American officers for their friendly 
interlude with the monster Goering. General Eisenhower 
understands that there can be no fraternizing with these 
murderers. He knows that the fight against fascism has 
not been won by his victorious armies alone, but that we 
at home have our part to do in making victory complete. 
That is why he has been so insistent that Americans see 
for themselves the full horror of Buchenwald, Dachau 
and the other Nazi prison camps. 

To remember them is to act swiftly against all the war 
criminals—not only the Nazis, but the German High 
Command, the Junkers and militarists who did their dirty 
work and are still trying to dosit today, the financiers who 
looked down their noses but piled up the money bags which 
bolstered Hitler’s power, the murderers, torturers, rapers 
and baby killers all along the line who were the foul in- 
struments of fascist power. 

To remember them is to get on quickly with the war 
against Japan and complete the job of bringing peace to 
the world. 

To remember them is to grasp firmly and surely the hand 
of the Russian soldier on the bridge at Torgau and never 
again to let it go. 

President Truman told us on V-E Day: “The flags of 
freedom are flying over all of Europe.” But to rejoice over 
this is not enough. We have to keep them flying there, 
and over all the world. Our celebration of victory must 
be a dedication to carry on the work of the millions who 
have died because they knew what fascism was and how 
it must be fought. It must be a new dedication to carry 
on the work of the fallen Chief who lies in a quiet rose 
garden, and never to stray from the road he charted for us. 


At the Golden Gate 


EVER before in history were the hopes of so many 

people turned toward one small spot on the earth’s 
surface as today are concentrated on San Francisco’s Civic 
Auditorium, where the representatives of forty-nine nations 
hold the future peace of the world in their hands. 

Behind these hopes are the lives of the millions who 
have died to make this conference possible. Beyond them is 
the whole future life of mankind on this planet—joyous, 
beautiful and orderly if we have the strength and the will 
to seize this second chance that has been given us to build 
a world security organization, degraded hideous and chaotic 
if we fail. We must not fail. 

No one can question that the first requirement of the new 
organization in the process of birth in San Francisco, is 
that it must destroy utterly all the roots and offshoots of 
the evil power which Germany unleashed upon the world. 

Only the coalition of the great anti-fascist powers could 
muster the strength to destroy the military power of the 
Axis. Only the continuance of that coalition can insure the 
peoples of the world against a new outbreak of aggression. 

With the final defeat of the Axis, the main economic and 
military strength of the world will be concentrated in the 
hands of the United States, the Soviet Union and England. 
As long as they can agree, no other possi*le’ccm ‘nition of 


Salute G.|.'s of the United Nations at Madison Square Garden, Thursday, May 31, at 7:30 p.m. And hear Gen. tennh 
Stilwell, Commander U.S. Army Ground Forces; Major-Gen. |. Saraev, Military Attaché of the USSR, and other 
United Nations leaders. Auspices National Council American-Soviet Friendship. MU-3-2082. 

















economic and military force in the world could challenge 
them. Therefore, the only possible chance of a new con- 
flict would be a division among the great powers. 

It is for this reason that the greatest danger to the 
success of the San Francisco Conference comes from those 
who use every pretext to stir up friction and dissension 
among the three leading great powers. The interests of our 
country require above all else the success of the efforts of 
the San Francisco Conference to build a world security 
organization firmly based on the continued unity of the 
coalition. Since the efforts to cause dissension among the 
allies are mainly directed toward stirring up suspicion and 
hostility against our Soviet ally, it is clear that the anti- 
Soviet campaign represents the single greatest present 
danger to the security and welfare of our country. 

It is also important to bear in mind that in the face of 
the tremendous longing of the democratic people of the 
whole world for an international organization that will 
insure peace for many generations, and the overwhelming 
sentiment of the American people for the program devel- 
oped by Roosevelt, there will be few direct attacks on the 
fulfillment of those plans, and we must therefore be on 
guard against the indirect attacks to which it is already 
being subjected, and which will still threaten it until it 
has been ratified by the Senate. 

How effective those indirect attacks can be we know 
from bitter experience. It was the method used by Senator 
Lodge and his supporters in defeating the covenant of the 
League of Nations in the United States Senate in 1920. 

For that reason, it will be well to scrutinize with the 
utmost care the proposals of those who today, with honied 
words about the blessings of peace and the need for interna- 
tional organization are, in fact, trying to smother the pro- 
gram for security beneath a network of reservations. 

It is from this point of view that we must examine the 
proposals made by Herbert Hoover in a series of articles 
written for the North American Newspaper Alliance and 
printed widely in the press, and then, in slightly expanded 
form rushed into print as a book, published to coincide with 
the opening of the San Francisco deliberations, under the 
joint authorship of Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson, 
proposals which to a very large degree coincide with 
proposals made by Senator Vandenberg. 


Molotov at San Francisco 


F Hoover and Vandenberg had had their way, the 

Conference would have been doomed from the outset. 
Vandenberg has been defeated because his wrecking, anti- 
Soviet attempts were so raw that the more sane leadership 
within the American delegation of Commander Harold E. 
Stassen, supported by Dean Gildersleeve, was forced to 
assert itself. And Secretary Stettinius, somewhat lost with- 
out the master’s hand to guide him, has to some extent 
recognized his original mistakes and tried to find his way 
back to the Roosevelt road. But Vandenberg has been de- 
feated chiefly because of the high principles and the brilliant 
statesmanship demonstrated at every point by Foreign Com- 
missar Molotov and the members of the Soviet delegation. 
Molotov stood like a giant at the Conference fighting for 
the rights of the people of the world. If this was at the 
expense of any other nations’ prestige, that was not Mr. 
\Molotoy’s purpose. It was only the fault of those who 
failed to realize that the new world cannot be built with 
the crumbling bricks of the old. 
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Even before the opening of the Conference the anti- 
Soviet campaign, designed to prevent its success, was well 
under way. Carefully the atmosphere was built up that the 
USSR wasn’t at all interested in the success of the Con- 
ference. Every news report from Eastern Europe became 
a means of attacking the Soviet Union for acting “unilater- 
ally,” for “violating the Yalta agreement.” Assiduously the 
stories were spread about that President Truman was re- 
versing the Roosevelt policy and “getting tough with 
Russia.” When Stalin’s acceptance of President ‘Truman’s 
wise request that he send Molotov showed how great an 
importance the USSR attached to the Conference, it ap- 
peared that after all Molotov had only come over to find 
an excuse to withdraw from the Conference. 

After Molotov’s arrival, everything he did was “rude,” 
“inept,” “not according to the rules,” “ill mannered.” 

But it was the hue and cry set up by the press against 
Molotov that was a shocking exhibition of bad manners, 
bad politics and bad understanding of the goals for which 
this war has fought. Molotov threw “roadblocks” onto 
the course of the Conference, “hurled bombshells,” tried to 
“deadlock” the sessions, “just didn’t know how to talk the 
language of diplomacy.” ‘Objective’ news-services loaded 
every word with which they described the Soviet delegates 
(Molotov never walked to the rostrum—he “stalked’’). 
“Respectable” metropolitan dailies screamed sensational 
headlines as deadly as those of the Hearst-Patterson-Mc- 
‘Cormick Axis, which are frankly trying to stir up war 
against our Soviet ally. And not only the press. ‘The 
American delegation with few exceptions, its advisers and 
its hangers-on, our own Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
W. Averell Harriman, were the source of constant anti- 
Soviet rumors fed to the press. For a time it looked as 
though the main business of the Conference was the build- 
ing of a world bloc against the Soviet Union, now that 
the fascist enemy had been taken care of. But this did not 
happen. The thunder of the people marching onward in 
the armies of freedom sounded by the Golden Gate and 
the statesmen could not be deaf to its meaning. 

The first “bombshell” thrown by Molotov was the 
thoroughly reasonable request that instead of vesting all 
chairmanships in Secretary Stettinius as head of the Amer- 
ican delegation, the whole principle of continuing coalition 
leadership be demonstrated by a rotating chairmanship, both 
of the plenary sessions and the executive and steering com- 
mittees. This was at once misinterpreted as an attack 
by Molotov on Stettinius, as against all international tradi- 
tion, etc., etc. But the wisdom of this plan was clear, and, 
as in other matters, Molotov showed himself wholly flexible 
in accepting the compromise arrangement of rotating 

chairmanships for the plenary sessions only, and delegating 
the chairmanship to Mr. Stettinius in the committees. 


































Molotov and Argentina 






HEN the question of admitting fascist Argentina 

was raised on the initiative, to its shame, of the 
American delegation, Mr. Molotov, true to the ant 
fascist aims of the United Nations, and wishing to main- 
tain four power unanimity on such an important issue, 
first asked for more time to study the question. He asked 
for time to ascertain whether the Farrell-Peron regime, 
which according to the words of Roosevelt and Hull and 
Stettinius himself, as well as evidence in the hands of the 
Russians, was a fascist regime that aided and gave refuge 
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to our enemies, had indeed undergone any changes which 
would permit its admission. This delay was refused. When 
Molotov carried the question to the plenary session, 
Stettinius forced through a vote on the issue, marshalling 
the 19 votes of the Americas to do so, in a naked show of 
power. In the final vote, on actual admission, only Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia and Greece stood up to be counted 
with Molotov. But most of the other European countries 
abstained from voting. 

As a result of this bad error, roundly protested by 
Cordell Hull, America’s prestige and moral leadership 
dropped badly. The prestige of the Soviet Union rose 
correspondingly due to Molotov’s principled stand. 

It is important to remember that despite the loose talk 
of bargaining, Mr. Molotov at no time offered to trade 
his vote for Argentina in exchange either for the admission 
of Byelo-Russia and the Ukraine, to which the American 
and British delegations were already committed, or for the 
inclusion of a delegation from the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Poland, which Molotov urged throughout. He did 
indeed point out the fact that the admission of a fascist 
Argentina which had aided our enemies during the war 
made all the more glaring the absence of Poland which had 
sacrificed so much during the war. But there was never 
any question of trading votes. 


The Case of Poland 


T should be noted that considerable discomfiture 
seems to have been felt by the United States delegation 

after the Argentinian episode. Did this explain the haste 
with which Mr. Stettinius called a press conference to 
announce the arrest of the sixteen Poles, which Mr. 
Molotov had told to him and Mr. Eden in confidence the 
night before, and which had somehow leaked out to the 
press? Mr. Stettinius and Mr. Eden in their protests to 
the Soviet Government and their public statements referred 
to “democratic” Poles, and did not correct the erroneous 
impression that all those arrested had been invited to 
Moscow for diplomatic conversations in connection with 
the Yalta agreement to broaden the base of the present 
Polish Provisional Government by the inclusion of 
democratic elements from within Poland and abroad. 

The facts as given out by the Soviet Government are 
quite otherwise, and it would seem only proper to believe 
the word of an ally who has sacrificed so greatly in our 
common cause, and who has kept every commitment to us 
she has ever made, the more especially since the Argentinian 
government we have so recently welcomed has many 
hundreds of anti-fascist languishing in its jails for no 
greater crime than supporting the United Nations’ cause. 

The Soviet Government’s official news agency announced 
that these men were not apprehended in the course of a 
trip to Moscow for diplomatic conversations but were 
arrested by the military authorities because of diversionary 
activities which caused the death of over a hundred Red 
Army officers and men, and for illegally operating a radio 
behind Red Army lines. Among them, it seems, were three 
who were proposed by the English and American rep- 
tesentatives to “broaden” the present Polish Provisional 
Government but not, as reported, former Premier Witos. 

hroughout, the press and British and American officials 
‘eem to have accepted wholly the version put out by the 
Pro-tascist, anti-Soviet Polish Government-in-Exile in 
London, which the Yalta agreement had ignored complete- 
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The ratification of the Act of Unconditional Surrender, Berlin, May 8. 
Marshal Zhukov in the center background. 


ly. What right have we to assume that these men the Red 
Army authorities have found dangerous, are “democrats?” 
It was not the Polish Provisional Government, but the 
London Government which repudiated the Yalta agree- 
ment. The Polish Provisional Government welcomed it, 
and agreed to abide by its provisions, asking only that they 
not be expected to “broaden” their government by the 
inclusion of reactionary, fascist elements who would undo 
all the democratic reforms they have been putting into 
effect. After all, as Molotov repeated so frequently at 
the Conference, the Poles themselves should be consulted. 
Surely, our interpretation of the Yalta agreement was not 
that we should foist leaders on the Polish people not of 
their own choosing? The Poles in London dream of re- 
turning to their old estates, of restoring a feudal order. 
The old estates and the old order are gone. A new, in- 
dependent, Poland has divided the land among the peasants, 
is building a new industrial base to end its age-old poverty, 
bringing order out of chaos, and above all working to 
establish firm and friendly relations with its great Soviet 
neighbor so that the old pattern of a Poland endlessly 
partitioned and used as a path of conquest to the east 
will never again be repeated. 

We do not know the names of all the men involved. 
We know that their leader is General Okulicki, notorious 
anti-Semite. He was responsible in 1941-42 for sabotaging 
the construction of a base in the Caspian Sea to receive 
British Arms and equipment for the Polish army then in 
Russia and later withdrawn by General Anders at the very 
moment when the fate of the whole war was at stake in 
Stalingrad. Another, Kazimierz Puzak, Chairman of the 
Government-in-Exile’s Council within Poland, was accused 
by the Polish Socialist Barlicki, of having him placed by 
the Nazis in the Ozwiecim murder camp. Another was 
Stypulkowski, leader of the fascist anti-Semitic youth 
organization in pre-war Poland, and his associates Kobylan- 
ski and Jasukowicz. These and others like them are the 
“democrats” we defend, while the Polish people, whose 
sacrifices have been second only to those of the Russians 
in the war, go unrepresented at San Francisco. 

There is no reason to doubt the accusations against these 
sixteen on the word of a government which not so long 
ago was accepting the word of Nazi Germany against 
that of our Soviet ally on the Katyn massacre, and whose 
present recruiting campaign to double the size of their 
army denotes a desire to seize power through civil war. 
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We still permit the Matuszewskis and Rozmareks, 
ensconced in San Francisco, to use the Polish issue for 
their own reactionary ends against the interests of our 
great Soviet ally and the Polish people, and against the 
interests of the whole United Nations cause. 

It is our shame and our loss that we are keeping 
Poland out of the San Francisco Conference, while wel- 
coming the fascist delegates from Argentina. 


The Ukraine and Byelo-Russia 


HE request of the Soviet Union for admission of 

the Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian Soviet Socialist 
republics to membership in the Assembly of the World 
Security organization was unanimously accepted. Agree- 
ment on this matter had been reached at the Crimea 
Conference, with both Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt agreeing to support the request. 

From the beginning, this request was subjected to the 
grossest misinterpretations. No question of plural voting 
for the Soviet Union was involved in this issue. The Soviet 
Union is simply putting into practice its consistent policy 
of constantly extending the autonomy of its Constituent 
Republics. 

The original Soviet Republics had separate commissariats 
for foreign affairs and carried on their own relations with 
other nations. When the Soviet Union was formed, the 
separate republics delegated these powers to the central 
government, due both to the economic and military weak- 
ness of the country at that time. It was understood that 
at some future time these powers might revert back 
to the separate republics, which was what happened in Feb- 
ruary, 1944. Both the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia, as the two 
republics on the western borders of the Soviet Union 
most directly involved in the war, and having the most 
direct concern with relations with the western nations, 
have been actively exercising that right. Both of them 
made mighty contributions in the war, an additional reason 
for making them welcome members of the family of 
United Nations, where their delegations are now inde- 
pendently functioning. 


Firmly on the Roosevelt Course 


HE Conference has weathered its crises and has 

registered vitally important advances. The all-im- 
portant basic unanimity of the big four was preserved, as 
evidenced in their joint sponsorship of twenty-two amend- 
ments. The Soviet point of view on the most important 
of these amendments was set forth by Molotov in the last 
of his series of brilliant press conferences just before his 
return to Moscow. 

The final defeat of the Vandenberg wrecking efforts 
became very clear from Mbolotov’s statement. With 
“justice” inserted and provision for “revision of treaties,” 
Vandenberg had expected to be able to turn the United 
Nations Organization into the kind of an instrument 
Walter Lippmann so sharply warned against—an instru- 
ment to police the Soviet Union, rather than our enemies. 

The Soviet Government has no objection to justice. In- 
deed, they are very fond of it. The Soviet delegates 
therefore not only welcomed its inclusion and that of in- 
ternational law in the purposes of the charter, but saw to 


it that this chapter also contained reference to “the, 
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necessity of respecting the principles of equality and self- 
determination of nations to which the Soviet Union has 
always attached first rate importance.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Molotov assisted greatly in making 
clear the real nature of justice in formulating the amend- 
ments, explaining the new provisions in the Purposes thus: 


This chapter now provides for the encouragement of 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, language, creed or sex. Such 
a program is incompatible with the membership of fascist 
countries in the organization of international security. 


He further pointed out that while not pressing the 
point, the Soviet delegation had felt that some reference 
should be made to the right to work and the right to 
education as among the most important human rights. 

On the matter of revising of treaties, on which Van- 
denberg had so ardently counted as a means of keeping 
the Polish issue alive, all that remained of this was a 
vague provision that the Assembly might recommend the 
“review of existing situations, whatever their origin.” 

Molotov explained that any idea of revising treaties 
signed by defeated aggressors could only play into the 
hands of the enemy and so would necessarily have to be 
rejected. As to the twenty-year treaties of mutual as- 
sistance signed by the Soviet Union with Britain, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Poland, and intended to 
prevent any renewal of aggression on Germany’s part, it 
was agreed that such treaties should remain in force 
until such time as the governments concerned felt that 
the international security organization was really in a posi- 
tion to undertake the accomplishment of the tasks of 
preventing aggression laid down in these treaties. 

Molotov emphasized the importance of the fact that no 
proposals had been put forward changing the role and 
position of the security council within the organization. 
Finally, on the question of trusteeship, he made it clear 
that the Soviet Union expects to “take an active part in 
the consideration of this problem in its entirety,’ and that 
the viewpoint of the Soviet delegation was that “in the 
interests of international security we must first of all see 
to it that the dependent countries are enabled as soon as 
possible to take the path of national independence.” 

In addition to the points that have been noted, the 
Soviet Union championed the idea of admitting as an 
official observer representatives of the World Trade Union 
Congress, which formally adopted its constitution in San 
Francisco. This move was endorsed by the Committee on 
Economic and Social Cooperation, but later reversed in the 
Steering Committee on the initiative of the American 
delegation. This action will certainly not enhance the 
prestige of America among the millions of workers all 
over the world represented in the World Trade Union 
Congress. 

The people of England and America have won mighty 
prestige by their courage and sacrifices, their glori- 
ous role in the liberation of Europe. Let us not lose that 
prestige by trying to dim that of the Soviet Union, by 
trying to re-impose on the peoples of Europe outworn 
regimes which led their people into fascism. 

It is time for the people of America to speak out 
against those who are trying to force President Truman 
off the Roosevelt course. He needs the help of all of us 
to stay firmly on that course. , 

JEssIcCA SMITH 
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THE 47 TH—AND LAST—MONTH 


HE German-Soviet war ended on 

its one thousand four hundred and 

eighteenth day, in its forty-seventh 
month, of the fourth year. 

The end came when Berlin was 

stormed and captured on May 2. The 

week that followed, the last week of 


the war in Europe, was characterized > 


by operations which have no precedent 
in military annals. 

One of the greatest military powers 
ever to arise in history, militarily speak- 
ing went to die abroad. The Webhr- 
macht scattered into Norway, Den- 
mark, the Latvian S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria, Italy and Yugoslavia 
and ended there in the role of a mili- 
tary refugee, an undesirable alien. The 
last shot of the war was seemingly 
fired in Bohemia. Hours after the 
deadline set for the cease-fire order, 
armed bands of German soldiers and 
SS troopers were still roaming about 
Saxony, Bohemia, Moravia; Branden- 
burg, Austria in search of the nearest 
American unit to whom they might 
surrender. 

The entire last phase of the war, 
following the Allied break to the Elbe 
was in fact nothing but an attempt 
by the Germans to fight the Russians 
sO a maximum of their comrades could 
surrender to the Anglo-American 
troops. The German High Command 
communique of Saturday, April 28 
said: “We have turned our backs to 
the Americans on the Elbe in order to 
relieve the defenders of Berlin by at- 
tacks from the outside.” 

Admiral Doenitz in his first order 
after he assumed “power” said that he 
Was fighting the Western Allies only 
inasmuch as they “hindered” him in his 
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by CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


struggle against Bolshevism. The en- 
tire operational pattern of the last 
days was influenced by this basic idea. 
The Germans fought the Red Army 
with powerful rearguards while be- 
hind their backs bankers, industrialists, 
diplomats, field-marshals, gauleiters 
and all sorts of assorted quislings, 
traitors and para-traitors were sur- 
rendering to the American Armies 
(surrenders to the British were much 
less frequent and usually took place 
when there was no other choice. The 
reason for this is very simple: Britain 
had suffered from the Luftwaffe and 
the V-weapons while America itself 
had not suffered at all and therefore 
could be expected to be the most len- 
ient of all the great powers). 

Entire German armies were surren- 
dering, too. But in the East the Luft- 
waffe bombed Prague when Soviet 
troops entered there hours after the 
deadline. 

And at this writing, more than two 
days after the official end of all hos- 
tilities in Europe, large-scale battles 
are still going on against the group of 
General von Schoerner, who has vio- 
lated the surrender terms by refusing 
to stand and surrender to the Rus- 
sians, attempting to withdraw to the 
West in order to surrender to the 
Americans. His troops are being en- 
circled by Marshals Konev and Mali- 
novsky and General Yeremerko. 

Thus, German armed might not only 
disintegrated geographically, but also 
split up operationally, according to the 
polarity existing between Germany and 
the West and Germany and the East. 

The mass surrender of entire armies 


to the Western Allies sucgests the 


admittedly fantastic idea that the Ger- 
mans might have decided to put part 
of the Wehrmacht, complete with gen- 
erals, field-marshals and General Staff 
officers, “on ice” in western prison 
camps for future use against the Soviet 
Union. The Nazis continued to the bit- 
ter end their policy of trying to split 
the grand alliance. The constant peace 
feelers to the West, Himmler’s offer 
of a separate peace in extremis and 
Admiral Doenitz’s declaration, backed 
by Count Schwerin von Krosigk’s 
strange proclamation, all these were 
last ditch efforts to cause a split be- 
tween Britain and America and the 
Soviet Union. There is little doubt 
that the German leadership - still 
dreams of such a split. And, dreaming 
of it, they may have had in mind to 
try and preserve part of the Webhr- 
macht precisely for such a contingency. 

However, let them not pay too much 
heed to the New York Daily News, 
the Chicago Tribune and such little 
mongrels of the press as the Russian 
language New York paper Rossia 
who howl for a Third World War 
against the USSR. Too many Ameri- 
can soldiers have seen the face of 
Germany ever even to contemplate 
joining with murderers against those 
who by their sacrifices have saved 
hundreds of thousands of American 
lives. 

While the operations of the Red 
Army between the fall of Vienna on 
April 13 (where we left off last 
month) and the fateful day of May 8 
when hostilities officially (but not 
actually) ceased on all fronts, were 
spread over all the sectors between the 
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The late Col. Hugh L. Cooper, American 

consultant on the gigantic Dneiprostroi hy- 

droelectric project, discussing the plans with 

American and Soviet workers during the 
original construction 


OR the past few months I have 

been speaking to groups of Amer- 
ican businessmen, and writing in var- 
ious magazines, about the prospects 
of trade, after V-E day—for I believe 
it will not be necessary to wait till 
Japan is liquidated—between the 
United States and the USSR. In those 
talks and articles I have not attempted 
to bring into sharp focus the probable 
sales of single articles or groups of 
commodities, and I shall not try to do 
so in this article. The announced in- 
tentions of Moscow are still too gen- 
eral for anyone outside of the Plan- 
ning Commission in Moscow itself to 
know in detail what the USSR will 
buy abroad, when and where. It is 
also not yet plain how the huge amounts 
of goods required, for reconstruction 
first and later for expansion of their 
present industries and the creation of 
new industries when it becomes pos- 
sible, will be paid for. 


Principles of Soviet Foreign Trade 


But certain principles can be stated 
with reasonable assurance that will 
probably govern the foreign trade poli- 
cies of the USSR in the immediate 
future. ; 

The first of these principles is that 
since the Soviet Union has had its 
oldest and largest industrial region 
destroyed and has announced its inten- 
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USSR—A VAST 


POSTWAR MARKET 


by ERNEST C. ROPES 


U. S. Commerce Department official discusses 


prospects 


tion of rebuilding every town, village, 
industrial plant, and mine in the devas- 
tated area, it must for this reconstruc- 
tion import machines, equipment, 
technical skill and, from Germany per- 
haps, labor in large quantities. 


A second principle is the announced 
intention to develop the part of the 
country east of the Urals, to the Pacific, 
south to Central Asia, and north to 
the Arctic Ocean, an area already 
stimulated by the evacuation of industry 
from European USSR, at a rate com- 
mensurate with the size of the area, 
the growing population, now over 50 
million, and the immense undeveloped 
resources already discovered and 


charted, in addition to those exploited - 


before the war. This development will 
call for even greater imports of indus- 
trial equipment, plus perhaps, quanti- 
ties of tractors and farming machinery 
for the expansion of mechanized agri- 
culture in the area. 


A third principle that will probably 
govern the choice of goods to be pur- 
chased abroad and the country where 
they will be bought is the kind of in- 
dustry to be rehabilitated or expanded. 
The industries that will probably need 
imported goods of some kind include 
almost all branches for the Donets 
Basin, and practically all those in Soviet 
Asia. Prominent among them is min- 
ing of all metals and minerals, of which 
the USSR has an inexhaustible supply, 
beginning with coal and iron, copper, 
lead, zinc and bauxite, and ending 
with platinum and other rare metals. 
Also conspicuous is railroad transport, 
where again replacement of losses and 
construction and equipment of new 
lines will call for very large quanti- 
ties of imports. Other industries, such 
as petroleum, aluminum and mag- 
nesium, electrical, chemical, dyestuffs, 
plastics, and many minor ones, have 
been built up before and during the 
war by importing processes, equipment, 
and technical guidance; and a continu- 
ation and expansion of this policy may 
be counted on. 


of future American - Soviet trade 


The fourth point on which specula- 
tion need not be entirely without found- 
ation is the most important of all: 
How will all these imports be paid for? 
It is, of course, known that the USSR 
is the second largest producer of gold 
in the world, and also has silver and 
platinum in its reserves, which are 
variously estimated at one billion to two 
billion dollars, and even higher. But 
gold for goods is not an entirely ac- 
ceptable payment to the United States 
or England, the two largest potential 
competitors for Soviet postwar pur- 
chases, although many other countries 
will welcome it to strengthen their 
currencies and economies. ‘Thus, the 
bulk at least of Soviet imports must 
be paid for in goods, i. e., Soviet ex- 
ports. 


How Will the USSR Pay? 


The Soviet “ability to pay” in ex- 
ports can be deduced from previous 
experience. The record of pre-war 
years, up to 1938, shows exports 
averaging between $400,000,000 and 
$500,000,000 a year. These are con- 
servative estimates to apply to postwar 
years, for they do not include gold or 
other precious metals, or a variety of 
industrial products which the Russians 
will be able to sell to China or others 
of its Eastern neighbors. 

Of course the United States, Eng- 
land and Canada, the leading probable 
competitors for the orders of the Soviet 


‘Union, will not always receive all the 


business. The Russians have had long- 
standing relations, as both sellers and 
buyers, with Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Sweden, France and a number 
of .other European countries. While 
several, particularly Germany, will 
probably be unable for several years 
to supply what the USSR needs, ex- 
cept labor as reparations, the Soviet 
trade policy, in its own interest, must 
be to maintain close and peaceful re- 
lations with its former customers and 
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suppliers, avoiding the use of its trade 
monopoly to penalize or injure. We 
may therefore expect a resumption of 
Soviet exports to European markets, 
and of imports from a number of coun- 
tries of goods which the USSR is ac- 
customed to purchase in those coun- 
tries. 

Most of my readers are probably 
familiar with the mechanism through 
which the Soviet Union, as a “govern- 
ment in business,” places its orders 
and makes its sales in the United 
States* I do not anticipate any rad- 
ical change in this mechanism, which 
has worked so well in peace time and 
during the war, until the Lend-Lease 
Administration temporarily superseded 
it The Amtorg Trading Corporation 
is enlarging its quarters and increas- 
ing its personnel to take care of post- 
war business, which it is expected will 
run higher than ever recorded in the 
history of United States trade with the 
Soviet Union. The credit of the Am- 
torg is high, and before the war, Amer- 
ican firms sold freely on terms of pay- 
ment 45 days after shipment. It seems 
probable now that in the near future 
Congress will approve an open credit of 
a large amount, as a loan to the Soviet 
Government on a long-term basis. If 
that is accepted, the Amtorg can make 
its own arrangements to purchase, and 
the firms selling will collect from the 
Export-Import Bank or some other 
Government agency. 

It is not impossible, with what in- 
formation is available, and remember- 
ing the four principles that I have 
mentioned, to construct a long list of 
American products for which the Soviet 
Union, on the basis of its prewar re- 
cord, its known purchases during the 
war, and its announced postwar needs, 
will surely come to this market. Re- 
construction of the ravaged regions 
comes first; and according to the 
latest Soviet policy, officially an- 
nounced, the evacuated plants are not 
to be moved back to their original sites 
in the Ukraine and the west. That 
means that such plants as cannot be 
restored in spite of German destruc- 
tion, will be replaced with new, mo- 
dern factories, electric stations, mech- 
anized collieries and mines, and many 
other installations calling for the latest 
American technique. An illustration al- 

* This information is now_available in a cir- 
oe Dong Business with Russia” in the “In. 

itional Reference Series” of the Bureau of 


Oreign and Domestic Trade of the U.S. De- 
Partment of Commerce. 
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ready announced of the application of 
this principle is the General Electric 
and Newport News Shipbuilding Com- 
pany contract for nine huge turbogen- 
erators, to replace those destroyed at 
the Dnieper river; and I have no doubt 
many more are under consideration. 

In some respects the second prin- 
ciple, the development of the huge 
area between the Ural mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean, is of even greater 
promise; for it envisages an expansion 
of civilization, and the industries and 
transport that go with it, over an area 
comparable in size and paucity of pop- 
ulation only with our Great West a 
hundred years ago. Here certainly 
is a virgin field where the Russians, 
with American goods, technique, and 
personal leadership, can be kept oc- 
cupied for fifty vears. That new, 
tremendous market will not be a mo- 
nopoly of the manufacturers on the 
Eastern seaboard. Already the West 
Coast are talking about their markets 
in the Far East, of which the Soviet 
Union is the most attractive at present. 

The third principle is axiomatic, and 
it only remains to point out that in 
most of the branches of industry men- 
tioned, and many more not listed, 
American firms have designed, built, 
and equipped the plants, introduced 
American manufacturing processes and 
methods, or supplied the key machines 
in dozens of huge plants. Railroad and 
road transport, farm 
machinery, coke-oven 
chemical plants, plastics 
factories are a few 
more that readily come 
to mind as likely pros- 
pects. But the list is 
practically endless. 

I have already re- 
ferred to the fourth of 
the points previously 
mentioned, the means 
with which the Soviet 
Union intends to pay 
for the ‘large quanti- 
ties of goods imported 
from the United States 
and from other coun- 
tries when peace re- 


Representatives of the Sov- 
iet Purchasing Commission, 
B. S. Romanov and M. L. 
Samover, check one of the 
1000-kva units to be sent 
to the USSR after its final 
test at General Electric, in ! 
Schenectady. 





turns. It is obvious to us in Wash- 
ington, and to many others who 
regard an expansion of world trade 
as the strongest guarantee of a con- 
tinuance of peace and a spread of 
prosperity at home and abroad, that 
purchases by countries like the Soviet 
Union, France, England, and many 
others, must be financed over a long 
term by the governments that can af- 
ford it. Canada is already selling on 
credit, with a fund of $300,000,000 
to draw on. In Congress a bill has re- 
cently been presented to increase the 
capital of the Export-Import Bank to 
2,200,000,000 to start the ball rolling. 
And other plans are sure to be pro- 
posed and discussed in Congress. 
Rumors from Wall Street place the 
over-all amount of probable Soviet 
orders in the United States during the 
first few postwar years at $6,000,000,- 
000. It is still a question whether 
manufactured goods to so huge an 
amount can be made and shipped in a 
few years, without disregarding to some 
extent the needs of the American 
domestic market, or forcing other 
countries that need the products to go 
without. For we must remember that 
while our exports for several years 
have been tremendous in quantity, the 
postwar demand both at home and 
abroad will be mostly for non-military 
goods, which can be produced only 
after reconversion. Hence, American 


(Continued on page 30) 





























SOVIET “BIG INCH’ PROJECTS 


by RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


How “outmoded” gas is bringing the elements 
of a new industrial revolution to the USSR 


T has been said repeatedly that 

American and Russian people have 
many things in common. Above all, 
the point often has been made that 
both nations have a flair for the big, 
the unusual, the universally useful. 

It was not so long ago that America 
was intrigued by the visionary work 
done on the distant northern Canol 
project, by which Mackenzie River 
gasoline was to be brought to Alaska, 
over six hundred miles of pipeline laid 
through uncharted wilderness. And 
the “Big Inch,” bringing petroleum 
from the fields of the Southwest to 
the East Coast has only recently be- 
come a reality. Now, the Russians 
have taken up where Americans had 
left. off. All Russia is following 
breathlessly the building of a great 
natural gas pipeline from the Saratov 
fields south of the Volga Bend to Mos- 
cow. Even as this legendary venture 
races on to completion by the end of 
this year, in the south, in Kiev, a 
thousand workingmen, collective farm- 
ers and engineers are rushing through 
the Dashawa-Kiev pipeline. 

These are spectacular projects in 
conception. The Saratov-Moscow 
Line will be 530 miles long, . about 
the same as the Canol Line from Mac- 
kenzie to Alaska; Dashawa-Kiev will 
be 330 miles long. And inspired by 
these, lesser gas pipelines are taking 
shape from the gas fields of Saratov; 
from Kurdius near Saratov to Knia- 
zevska; from the gasfields of Central 
Asia to the City of Andhizhan. Never 
before in the history of industrial 
civilization, have as many gas pipe- 
lines of such length been laid simul- 
taneously in any country. 

These pipelines are not simply 
“drab” industrial projects. They have 
heen conceived out of dire necessity 
imposed by wartime. Their comple- 
tion will give a powerful impulse not 
only to the development of industrial 
power in the Soviet Union, but will 
provide the possibility—the first in a 
long time—to free tens of thousands 
of men and women from the laborious 
need of cutting wood for Moscow and 
other large cities. The gas pipelines 
will bring the people of Moscow, 
Kiev, and other cities a modicum of 
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the rest so richly earned by their 
effort in the war. 

The problem of supplying the 
Soviet Ukrainian capital with fuel has 
never been an easy one. Although 
coal is available, much of it is far 
away. Forests are distant, labor is 
difficult to get. In peacetime, the 
problem was handled more or less 
efficiently. Huge trainloads of coal 
rolled into Moscow and Kiev. ‘The 
year round, long rafts of timber were 
floated down the Dnieper, Moscow, 
and Oka Rivers. But that was in 
times of peace, when labor was still 
plentiful, when men followed the pur- 
suits of industry and construction and 
not war. The war has brought great 
suffering to Russia’s larger cities— 
even to those which escaped the ruin- 
ous hand of the Germans. Fuel be- 
came scarce—very scarce, especially 
when Germans first occupied, and 
then wrecked the Donets Basin mines. 
Many people lived in unheated, and 
at best, underheated apartments. War 
industry needs came first, individual 
comfort last, during the past crucial 
years when all that mattered was 
keeping the enemy away, liberating 
the country—and then the world— 
from Fascism. 

Even by straining every effort, in- 
dustry lacked fuel. In Moscow homes, 
men, women and children were cold. 
Gas for cooking was only a weak 
trickle, and then only late at night. 

But last year, nature and Soviet 
energy came to the rescue. Papers an- 
nounced that huge fields of natural 
gas had been discovered and delineated 
near Saratov almost six hundred miles 
away, and would be tapped to heat 
Moscow and other cities. This news 
brought happiness to Muscovites. For 
under conditions of Moscow frost, 
warm homes, warm food are what 
most occupy peoples’ minds in winter. 

True, the discovery of gas was not 
something which had been accom- 
plished in 1944. Actually, gas was first 
discovered along the Volga in 1906, 
in the yard of a wealthy Volga mer- 
chant, Melnikov. An artesian well 
was being drilled, when a workman 
struck a match to light a cigarette. 
Gas emanating from the bore flared 


up. It took great effort to extinguish 
the fire. The enterprising merchant 
seized the opportunity to build a glass 
works. But that was all. 

In 1941, just before the German in- 
vasion, Russian geologists began to 
bore for oil near Saratov, and in Sep- 
tember a powerful gas gusher struck, 
giving 700,000 cubic meters of gas 
per day. The war prevented immediate 
utilization of the gas. 

The enemy advanced. In August 
1942, Germans were at Stalingrad. 
Saratov became the immediate rear 
area of the front. All transport was 
devoted to carrying munitions and 
men. Saratov’s fuel was used up. Fac- 
tories slowed down, and then began 
to stop. People faced a bitterly cruel 
winter. Then, on September 5, 1942, 
the Council of People’s Commissars 
decided to begin building a pipeline 
from Yelshanka to Saratov, a distance 
of some twelve miles. A month and a 
half was set for the construction. 

All Saratov came out to work. 
There was little new pipe. The old 
pipe was dug up from the ground. All 
unused piping was taken up. On 
October 30, one boiler at the Saratov 
Power Plant was converted to gas. A 
few days later, a second, and soon, a 
third. The city was saved. 

During the whole of 1943, ex- 


ploration was proceeding at_ the 
fields of Yelshanka and Kurdium. 
New wells were drilled. More 


and more gas reached Saratov, and 
finally, beginning in 1945, nearly 90 
per cent of Saratov’s industries and 
housing were converted to the use 
of gas. Thus far, the city has saved 
nearly half a million tons of coal or 
oil. 

Saratov’s experience convinced the 
government that Moscow must have 
Volga gas. In the winter of 1944, 
the decision was announced to build 
a pipeline. Immediately afterwards, 
plans were made public to make 
the construction job a _ mnarodnaya 
stroika; that is, to call upon the en- 
tire population of the regions which 
the pipeline would benefit, and through 
which it would run, to assist in the 
building of it. 

A narodnaya stroika is not new in 
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Russian history; we first heard the 
term in America when the Russians 
built the Turkestan-Siberia Railway 
in the late nineteen twenties. It 
cropped up again and again during 
the building of the irrigation canals 
of Central Asia. Tens of thousands 
of people are sometimes involved in 
a narodnaya stroika. Tens of thou- 
sands are now involved in the build- 
ing of the pipeline. The problem is 
imaginative in the extreme: 550 miles 
of pipeline will give the capital 1,350,- 
000 cubic meters of methane gas a day. 
This is more than five times the 
‘amount of gas which Moscow can 
produce today, not to speak of what 
she does produce under wartime con- 
ditions. This gas will permit the sav- 
ing of 3,000,000 cubic meters of wood 
each year. This will save incalculable 
forest wealth, and free Moscow from 
the need of using fifty or more thou- 
sand of its sorely needed labor hands 
for cutting wood. It will free the 
railways of the need of using a 100,000 
flatcars for the transportation of fuel 
each year. 

The effect of the economy of Mos- 
cow, and on Soviet economy in gen- 
eral, will be very great. Moscow 
still produces nearly ten per cent of 
the entire Soviet output of manufac- 
tured products and finished steel 
goods. The cost of gas from the Sara- 
tov Lines will be only a third that 
of wood, and almost as much cheaper 
than the Moscow Basin coal, not to 
speak of the coal from the Donets 
Basin or from more distant fields. In 
addition to all its other features, 
methane from the Kurdium-Elshanka 
deposits is twice as rich in calories as 
the Moscow gas produced from coal. 
It yields 8,400 calories of heat from 
one cubic meter. In order to supply 
Moscow with the enormous quantity 
of gas it requires, thirty-five wells 
will be sunk at the source, some of 
which will be more than 3,000 feet 
deep. Six compressor stations will 
drive the gas to Moscow under high 
pressure. The pipeline will cross five 
provinces—Saratov, Penza, ‘Tambov, 
Riazan, and Moscow. More than a 
hundred small and large rivers will be 
traversed, including three deep enough 
for shipping—the Moscow, the Oka, 
and the Desna and some twenty rail- 
way lines and 350 roads and highways. 
Fortunately, only sixty to seventy 
miles of route will be through forest 
and bush. The pipe will be laid in a 
five-foot trench. 

Just as along the Canol in North- 
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Tens of thousands of men and women will now be freed from the laborious task of cut- 






ting wood and storing it, as these women of Leningrad are doing. 


ern Canada, so along the Saratov- 
Moscow pipelines, a right of way will 
be laid which later will be transformed 
into a wide speedway. A direct tele- 
phone line will link the two cities, sub- 
stantially improving telephone com- 
munications from the capital to the 
Volga. 

Only eight months are left until the 
proposed opening of the pipeline. The 
work goes on along the entire route. 
In the country districts, collective 
farms are holding meetings at which 
they assign horses, wagons, wood, 
bricks, and labor to the job. The col- 
lective farm of Borisovo has already 
finished a dormitory for two hundred 
workers, and set aside a house to serve 
as a dining room. In this district, 
builders are clearing a right of way. 
They are housed in the homes of col- 
lective farmers. A neighboring farm, 
named in honor of International 
Women’s Day, voted to contribute five 
tons of fresh vegetables, cabbage, car- 
rots, and beets. In the town of Bala- 
shov, a city conference was called to 
discuss means of aid to the construc- 
tion work. The chairman of the Soviet, 
Ignatiev, suggested that the town can 
help by making spades, shovels, brick, 
and other materials. In reporting the 
attitude of the local population, the 
Chief of the Third Construction Area, 
Lt. Col. Byelov said: 

“Everywhere construction workers 
meet a warm, friendly reception. The 
City and County Soviets of the Tam- 
bov Province supply us with living 
quarters, warehouses, and other needed 
buildings. We find no difficulty in 
obtaining wagons and manpower from 
the collective farms. Some of the coun- 
ty Soviets are repairing roads and 


bridges leading to the pipeline right 
of way.” 

Popular participation in the project 
does not end with this. Drillers for 
the gas fields are being trained in 
nearly every oilfield in the country. 
In Moscow, factory after factory— 
more than one hundred in all—is be- 
ing assigned the job of making new 
gas stoves and heaters since methane, 
with its higher caloricity, requires new 
types of burners. 

Little is*said about the pipe for the 
project. It is understood that much 
of it has already come from America 
and Canada, or is on its way. 

A special scientists’ meeting was re- 
cently held in Moscow to discuss 
participation by scientists in the 
project. Many suggestions were ad- 
vanced, the most original dealing with 
the possibility of using methane for 
the fueling of automobiles. Said 
Academician Khudnakov: 

“Only a year will pass, and Moscow 
streets will see automobiles operating 
on a new type of fuel—methane. Ex- 
periments in Saratov showed this to 
be fully possible. It is the task of 
science to bring this experience to 
Moscow, and to apply it. We shall 
have to build a number of charging 
stations in Moscow, at which cars 
equipped with special types of gas 
tanks will receive their fuel.” 

Scientists have undertaken another 
task. Recent exploration has shown 
that geological structures similar to 
those at the gas fields near Saratov 
exist along much of the course of the 
pipeline. Exploration is already going 
on; the discovery of gas along the line 
would ensure a supply to Moscow for 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Soviet Resources and the War 


How economic planning foresaw the requirements of waging a mod- 


N a major address on economic 
policy in February, 1941, just prior 
to Hitler's attack on the USSR, 
Nikolai Voznesensky, Vice-Premier of 
the Soviet Union for Economic .Af- 
fairs, declared: 


“Regarded from the technical and 
economic standpoint; modern «war is 
a war of engines; engines in the air 
and engines on land. . . . Engines re- 
quire a high level of technique and 
large quantities of oil and non-ferrous 
metals.” 


Moscow was aware of this, of 
course, long before 1941, and shaped 
its economic plans accordingly. Statis- 
tics speak for themselves. The Ameri- 
can Air Force has destroyed 35,000 
German planes, the British—22,000. 
The Red Air Force has destroyed 
nearly 80,000 Nazi aircraft. But in 
doing so, it lost 40,000 of its own. 
This means that Soviet industry built 
vast numbers of airplane motors—and 
the fuselages surrounding them, for 
the total of American Lend-Lease air- 
craft to the Soviet Union was 13,000. 


The figures for engines on land are 
even more impressive, for the western 
Allies have been in large-scale ground 
contact with the Germans for one year 
to the Red Army’s four. And during 
the march on Berlin, according to The 
New York Times (April 18, 1945), 
there were four times as many divisions 
facing the Eastern front as the West- 
ern. Therefore, in order to hold the 
Germans at Moscow and Stalingrad, 
toturn them back at Kursk and finish 
them off in their own lair, the Red 
Army had to destroy no less than 100,- 
000 German tanks. It paid for these 
victories with the loss of about 70,000 
of its own. Approximately one-sixth 
of this loss was replaced by Lend- 
Lease vehicles. 


Oil for the Engines of Russia 


To keep these vast fleets of engines 
in operation on the land and in the 
air required oceans of oil. And they 
were kept in operation: as many as 
1,000 planes were used simultaneously 
over a ten-mile stretch of front to pre- 
pare the way for a break-through by 
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the ground forces. The sstiliaie of 
the fuel industry was never so clearly 
emphasized as in January, 1945, when 
the Red Army captured nearly 3,000 
German planes on the ground near the 
single city of Poznan. Most of them 


-were brand new, produced in .great 
plants in the vicinity, *: 


But, lacking 
petroleum, after the capture of” ‘the 
great fields at Ploesti in Romania and 
Drohobych in the Western Ukraine, 
the Germans simply couldn’t get those 
planes into the air. 


How did the Soviet Union keep its 
planes in the air? Primarily by pro- 
ducing 12 per cent more aviation gas 
in 1943 than in 1940. It did this 
despite the loss of fields producing 
eight per cent of its raw petroleum 
before the war. The answer lay large- 
ly in the opening of new fields, dis- 
covered as a result of the magnificent 
organization of Soviet geological re- 
search. 

Before the Revolution the Tsarist 
government did maintain a Geological 
Service. But it did practically nothing 
in the way of exploring and prospect- 
ing for useful minerals, devoting its 
activities mainly to drawing up charts 
of what was already known. There 
was not a single geological school in 
the country. Today there are many 
such institutions, both on the high 
school and college level. They have 
graduated tens of thousands of ge- 
ologists. Their activities are central- 
ized by a single Geological Board, 
which has placed this work on strictly 
planned and systematic lines. It insures 
the rational employment of men and 
materials and the fullest and most 
rapid development of resources dis- 
covered. As the land and the riches 
underlying it are public property (al- 
though collective farms have the use 
of their land forever), there have been 
no obstacles in the way of exploration. 


In addition to the professional ge- 
ologists, there are natural history clubs 
and societies, involving both adults and 
school children, which have been of 
incalculable value. For example, when 
the Soviet Union was deprived of its 
only source of mercury through Ger- 
man occupation of the Donbas, school 
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children on the shores of the Pacific 
rediscovered, by diligent search, mines 
that had been abandoned for hundreds 
of years. In Kirgizia, on the border of 
Sinkiang in Central Asia, a farmer 
named Mangulov provided informa- 
tion leading to the discovery of five 
outcrops of lead and asbestos. 

All these methods played a role in 
the discovery of new oil fields, but 
systematic, professional geological ex- 
ploration was the most important. 
Results speak for themselves. In tsarist 
times the country’s oil reserves were 
estimated at eight or nine hundred 
million tons. That is sufficient for 
only twenty years at the present rate 
of exploitation, and a generation hence 
it is expected that the USSR will need 
to be producing at a rate equal to 
that of the United States, which is five 
or six times the Soviet rate. Moreover, 
the known resources of tsarist times 
were almost all concentrated at Baku. 
This city is uncomfortably close to the 
southern frontier, and was actually 
lost during the Intervention following 


World War I. 


More oil had to be found, and in 
more places. It was. In 1937 proven 
resources were placed at 4,000,000,000 
tons—five times the pre-war figure. A 
year later the figure was raised by an- 
other 600,000,000, and it became clear 
that the known deposits of the USSR 
were greater than those of the rest of 
the world combined. But even that 
was not the limit. Oil has since been 
discovered at Rommy, right in the 
heart of the Ukraine, where none had 
been known before. Production has 
begun. In 1944 a new field was dis- 
covered north of the Caspian Sea, at 
Kashkara. And there have been many 
other recent discoveries. 

‘Today Soviet petroleum comes main- 
ly from the Caucasus: Baku, Grozny 
and Maikop. Next in importance is an 
area extending from the Volga to the 
Urals, called the Second Baku. In the 
extreme North there is oil at Pechora, 
where Europe and Asia meet. Central 
Asia and Siberia get oil shipped across 
the narrow Caspian from Baku, and 
from the Emba field at the north end 
of that inland sea. There is also oil 
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in Central Asia itself, both in Turk- 
menia in the west and the fabulous 
Ferghana Valley in the east. The one 
important industrial area of the USSR 
which lacks nearby oil is Siberia. There 
is oil on the island of Sakhalin, on 
the peninsula of Kamchatka and the 
west coast of the Okhotsk Sea. How- 
ever, these areas are even further from 
the most industrialized region of 
Siberia than are Baku and the les- 
developed fields of the Urals. Oil has 
Tecently been discovered in the cold 
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Top: One of the Soviet tank factories that 
kept the Red Army supplied with that 
weapon of offense, and (right) derivation 
canal of the Chirchik Electro-Chemical 
Plant in Kirghizia, Soviet Central Asia. 
Bottom: A string of oil cars (left) move 
from the Baku fields to a Black Sea port; 
planes lined up in a factory (center) 
awaiting installation of motors; ore-crush- 
ing department (right) of a copper 
smelter at Lake Balkhash in the eastern 
section of Central Asia in the Kazakh 
Republic. 


plateau stretching north from Lake 
Baikal and west of the Lena River. 
However, it cannot be developed on 
a large scale until railroads are built, 
and that is a matter for the future. 
This is the reason the Kuzbas in- 
dustrial area includes synthetic oil 
plants, for the conversion of the rich 
and plentiful coal of this territory into 
liquid fuel is cheaper than hauling it 
from Baku. Likewise, the Leningrad 
area is partly fueled by oil extracted 
from shale deposits in the Baltic states. 








Although the economic maldistribu- 
tion of natural oil deposits is no worse 
than in our own country, where in- 
dustry is in the northeast and petro- 
leum in the southwest, the Soviets 
have striven to cut transportation 
costs by the use of local fuels. There- 
fore peat deposits in the Leningrad and 
Moscow areas have been developed to 
avery high degree, particularly for the 
fueling of electric power plants. 

It is appropriate, having discussed 

(Continued on page 33) 
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THE DRIVE THAT TOOK BERLIN 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


A composite picture of the mighty Red Army 


offensive that crumbled the Nazi 


HE fail of Berlin, mighty for- 

tified heart of Nazi Germany 
taken by Marshals Zhukov and Konev 
in ten days of assault, will go down in 
military history for future generations 
to admire and study. Fortunately, So- 
viet writers, aware of their greatest 
opportunity, covered the Battle of 
Berlin as nothing else had ever been 
covered from the Soviet Union. Events 
were reported in many areas and from 
many angles. 

It is therefore possible, the day after 
the fall of Berlin, to compile a com- 
posite picture. Moreover, | personally 
was in Poland during the preceding 
drive from the Vistula to the Oder 
which established the  bridgeheads 
needed for the final storming of the 
Nazi capital. From scores of Ameri- 
can prisoners of war liberated by the 
Red Army, and who had an unex- 
ampled chance to see it in action, I 
took down the most vivid details of 
the methods and logistics of this ad- 
vance. 

The first breakthrough from the 
Vistula was achieved last January by 
a tremendous concentration of artillery 
fire power. A Polish officer told me 
that at one place 500 pieces of heavy 
artillery were concentrated in a single 
kilometer—that is, one piece to every 
seven feet. This broke down nine suc- 
cessive lines of German fortifications 
between the Vistula and the Oder. 
Parts of Zhukov’s army advanced 342 
miles in slightly more than a fortnight, 
reaching the environs of Kuestrin 
early in February. 


It is well to note the General Staff’s 
superb maneuvering whereby different 
Soviet armies fitted in and protected 
each other’s flanks. Konev began and 
two days later Zhukov and Rokos- 
sovsky followed. Each army swept on- 
ward in the most daring maneuvers, 
surrounding big cities and taking them 
from unexpected sides. This was pos- 
sible only through correlation that was 
both complete and on a tremendous 
scale. 

Tanks raced down the main high- 
way without halting for anything. 
Americans were especially amazed to 
note how they drove on, lights blazing 
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citadel 


at night through enemy territory, with 
soldiers perched daringly outside. It 
was the function of these outside men 
to clear minor roadblocks and silence 
anti-tank guns. The tanks by-passed 
all fortresses, leaving them for later 
attention, often a hundred miles in the 
rear. This most daring action was 
justified by results. 

Some distance behind the tanks came 
the main body of infantry, marching 
in loose formation but with a single 
aim—to get rapidly to the front in 
every possible conveyance. ‘They chief- 
ly used horses, since precious motor 
transport was reserved to service tanks 
with gasoline and shells. This con- 
centration on essentials was one of 
the most vital factors enabling the Red 
Army to go so far in a single drive. 

Americans were struck by soldiers 
driving small peasant carts on which 
two men slept while two drove, thus 
proceeding during the twenty-four 
hours of the day. When the horses 
were worn out they picked up others 
along the road. Similarly, they picked 
up food without waiting for the heavy 
transport supplies and, likewise, they 
gathered tremendous stores of enemy 
ammunition and adjusted many types 
of guns on a single front. 

Gasoline was brought up in every 
type of container. Besides ordinary 
tank cars, Americans noted how the 
Russians dug up underground cisterns 
and fastened them to flatcars to trans- 
port extra gasoline. 


“We learned a lot about war,” one 
American captain told me. “The Rus- 
sians combined much individual initia- 
tive with a gigantic collective drive.” 


This drive set the first bridgeheads 
over the Oder last February. Then 
came the news blackout on Zhukov’s 
front and the Moscow press gave at- 
tention to the battles in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. But everybody knew 
the tremendous supplies being heaped 
up behind hard-won Oder bridgeheads 
for the final smash to Berlin. The 
enemy also knew and attempted many 
counterattacks on the bridgeheads but 
without success. 

The final Berlin drive began April 


16, but the Moscow papers announced 


, drank 


it only seven days later, when the Red 
Army was already far advanced. Then 
the news broke. How the bridgeheads 
had been suddenly widened by thou- 
sands of pieces of artillery and entire 
divisions. How other divisions forced 
the river making new bridgeheads and 
advancing along the tremendous front. 

“Nobody who was there will ever 
forget that dawn on the Oder when 
we went into action for the drive on 
Berlin,’ wrote Roman Karmen, fa- 
mous camera-man and reporter, in 
Izvestia. ‘With thousands of guns 
roaring, the whole Soviet land was 
moving on the enemy’s capital over a 
score of roads.” 

On the left flank, the First Polish 
Army forced an additional crossing 
over the Oder under enemy fire. 
“They went like a triumphal march,” 
General Rola-Zymierski told me a 
week later in Moscow. “They 
the water of the Oder as 
a toast to victory. It was their greatest 
pride that despite the difficult river 
barrier they had caught up with the 
Red Army and continued alongside.” 

Every Soviet writer stressed the 
tremendous network of highways lead- 
ing to Berlin. The Russians are un- 


accustomed to so many four- and six~ 


lane roads. 

Kudrevatikh, in Jzvestia, wrote: 
“Dozens of highways, railways and 
parkways all lead to Berlin. The ave- 
nues are lined with blooming cherry 
trees and waving birches. And all 
these roads, the big ones and the little 
ones, are filled by the Red Army. On 
some roll tanks, on others the cavalry, 
and on still others, automobiles with 
gasoline, shells, bombs and mines.” 

Throughout the advance there was 
constant fighting which increased in 
fierceness as they approached Berlin. 
Soviet writers personalize many in- 
dividuals of whom I will mention but 
two. 

@ 


Machine-gunner Boris Norov had 
not closed his eyes for three days and 
nights. So, during a short halt he 
dropped into sleep behind the shelter 
of a broken wall. Through the deafen- 


ing explosions of enemy shells and the 
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roar of Soviet artillery behind him he 
slept a blessed sleep. Finally a mortar 
burst nearby, covered him with mud 
and gravel and awakened him. “What 
were you dreaming of?” his buddies 
asked. 

“Of my wife whom the Germans 
hanged,” he replied. 

His bitter words spurred the attack. 
Everyone had personal accounts to 
settle with the Nazis. 

Young Gregory, a machine-gunner, 
was blocked by a fortified enemy ma- 
chine-gun nest. He left his own gun 
with a buddy, took a grenade, crept 
around some houses and made a dash, 
thus silencing the opposition and open- 
ing another road to Berlin. Who is 
this Gregory? Captain Andreyev, 
telling his story in Red Star shows that 
he is just a typical Soviet doughboy. 
He was riding horseback across the 
wide prairie, returning from his morn- 
ing swim in the Volga, when the vil- 
lage bells rang out on June 22, 1941— 
a summons to the village square. Thus 
mobilized, he said goodbye to his 
mother. He remembers how she stood 
in the dusty road with red swollen 
eyes. He remembers his first battles, 
the first time he faced the enemy. He 
remembers the months of bitterest re- 
treat. And the time his buddy, Anton, 
lay wounded on his machine-gun with 
the Germans almost upon them. The 
belt was jammed. He straightened out 
the belt just as the enemy was only a 
few yards away. But then mortar 
shells exploded throwing him against 


Anton; both were wounded, their 
blood mingling on the snow. 

Then the hospital—then Stalingrad 
—then fighting in the Kursk meadows. 
Then the girl he loved but never was 
able to tell her because she fell mortal- 
ly wounded beside him and he could 
only carry her to the dressing station 
and weep. He remembers when finally 
they crossed the frontier to fight on 
foreign soil and he picked up a clump 
of Soviet earth and wrapped it in his 
handkerchief. He wanted to take 
Soviet land with him. 

But Anton teased him: “No need 
to carry Soviet earth in your handker- 
chief. I am carrying it in my body. 
It is cut into me with shrapnel from 
all over the Soviet map. Here is a 
bit from Moscow, here from the 
Volga, here from the Dnieper, here is 
the earth of Stalingrad.” 

Such were the boys who were ad- 
vancing down all those German roads. 


Six days after leaving the Oder, Red 
Army artillery was firing into the cen- 
ter of Berlin. Karmen notes how it 
happened. “We set up our guns near 
Bisdorf and asked, ‘What target?’ 
‘Take the center of the city, take 
Friedrichstrasse, the bridge across the 
Spree, Stettiner Bahnhof.’ 

“As the guns roared I noted the 
hour. It was 8:30 a.m., April 22.” 

As the fighting penetrated the city, 
its character changed. It. became a 
many-storied battle on the streets, on 


American (left) and Red Army soldiers reach out to grasp hands at the historic meeting 
of the two armies on a wrecked bridge over the Elbe at Torgau, Germany 
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the roofs, in different parts or vu.ld- 
ings and even underground. Captain 
Gekhman in Red Star describes xhe 
complicated nature of this stage of the 
battle. 

“Here the infantry holds the sur- 
face, but the battle continues above in 
the upper stories while in subway 
tunnels it has gone ahead half a mile. 

“We go down the street toward the 
regimental staff headquarters. The 
battle seems a considerable distance 
away. Suddenly a Red Army tommy- 
gunner sticks his head around a corner, 
signals to us to duck back into ‘a drive- 
way. Later, after making his way 
through the backyards, he reaches us 
and says: ‘If you had gone ten yards 
further they’d have dropped a grenade 
on you from the window. Two floors 
of that house are still full of Germans. 
I am stationed here with a platoon to 
see whether they will run up a white 
flag or try to fight their way out. We 
are ready in either case’.” 

When Gekhman reached the head- 
quarters he asked why they moved 
ahead without clearing the block be- 
hind them. They told him, “The 
fighting here is very complicated. ‘We 
could have blown the top off the house 
from which the Germans are firing but 
we have information that 200 Russian 
and Ukrainan hostages are in the upper 
floors. We try to dislodge the enemy 
without slaughtering our people. Be- ‘ 
sides we must consider the different ; 
types of German fighters and how they © 
act. Besides the SS and regular army 
there are lots of Volksturm troops 
who a fortnight ago were firemen or 
traffic police. Those folks don’t know 
how to fight when they are cut off 
from the army. They’ll hang out the 
white flag when they are left five 
blocks in our rear. By moving ahead 
we demoralize such fellows without 
wasting men.” 

All Soviet writers noted the large 
numbers of Russian, Polish and Yugo- 
slav civilians that were held as slaves 
in Berlin factories and are now freed 
by the Red Army advance. Major 
Borsenko tells how sharpshooter Kon- 
stantin Salov came into a large factory 
that made silk for parachutes. The 
enemy was still firing from the roof 
but the factory was still operating. 
From the holes shot into it, the smoke 
from the chimney poured into the air. 
Suddenly a crowd of Russian women 
who had been working under the 
threat of guns rushed out to freedom, 
embracing the new arrivals. 

Salov looked at them with mingled 
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THE END OF 
NAZI BERLIN 


Below, left: Conferees leave Marshal Zhukov's 
headquarters after planning the decisive as- 
sault which crumbled the Nazi bastion. Zhukov 
is on the extreme right. Below, center: Marshal 
Konev and Colonel-General Pukhov on the 
Neisse River sector of the front. Below, right: 
Lieutenant-General Poplawski, commander of 
the First Polish Army, Colonel-Genera! Kol- 
pakchi and Major-General Babiychuk at 
Zhukov's headquarters 


Bottom, left: Soviet troops advance on Berlin. 

Right: Nurse's aide Zoya Maximova has reached 

Berlin after accompanying her unit all the way 
from Stalingrad 


Top: German prisoners file through the famous 
Brandenburg Gates 


Right, top to bottom: Victory banner flies over 

Reichstag. Tanks clear street of enemy. Red 

Flag raised on housetop. Troops cross bridge 

over Spree. Self-propelled guns roll through 

Berlin square. Artillerymen fight in streets of 
capital 
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joy and pain. His own wife had been 
taken by the Germans from her home 
in Kramatorsk and had disappeared 
like a stone dropped into the sea. He 
couldn’t resist 


asking the women, 
“Have you seen Vera Salova?” No, 
no one had seen her. But an old 


woman said, “Hurry up, son, there are 
many more Russian women slaves in 
this city. Maybe you'll find her still.” 

Another correspondent, Zolin, tells 
of an old Russian woman asking, “My 
little dears, which is the way to Orel ?” 
The soldiers smile. “We'll send you 
there Grandma.” They put her on a 
truck going to the rear. 

There are scores of striking inci- 
dents mentioned by Soviet writers. 
Gorbatov, in Pravda, tells of a Berlin 
wall inscription in oil paint, “1918 
won't be repeated.”’ Chalk marks have 
crossed this out and under it is 
written, “I am in Berlin,” and it is 
signed, “Sidorov.” 

An aged German approaches the 
army. He is selling guide books and 
maps of Berlin. The guidebooks are 
priced at one rentenmark, but the old 
man says he would be honored if the 
Red Army men would accept them as 
a gift. 

Titenkov, in Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
tells how a German in civilian clothes 
offered five cigars to an artillery com- 
mander. He made his offering with a 
deep bow as though he wished to 
placate the conqueror. The com- 
mander, suspicious, examined the 
cigars and found them full of ex- 
plosives. 

The same writer accompanied Red 
Army men into a fifth floor apartment 
where a very polite man welcomed 
them and showed them many anti- 
fascist books. They took a large volume 
of Tolstoy from the shelf and dis- 
covered Mein Kampf hidden behind 
it. 

The well-known writer, Vsevelod 
Ivanov, tells how a Soviet cameraman 
makes a record of the Germans in 
the very act of looting food shops, 
while the proprietors try to guard their 
possessions and the battle rages a 
quarter of a mile away. ‘Then we go 
further. Here the Germans no longer 
stand guard over their property but 
hide in cellars for machine-gun fire is 
very hot.” 

The Soviet writers all describe the 
effects of Anglo-American bombing 
which ruined many areas of the capital. 
In one district the houses had been 
levelled and the people lived in the 
_cellars. In another, there had been 
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no electric light or water for several 
months. 

After a week of Red Army fighting 
the Soviet writers reported that the 
population of Berlin was demoralized 
and began splitting into different 
camps. A remarkable article by Gor- 
batov, in Pravda, underlines the con- 
clusions recently voiced in the same 
paper by Alexandrov in an article 
criticizing Ehrenburg and declaring 
that “Germans aren’t all alike.” 

“From a window hangs a white 
flag while from the roof come white 
blazing gunfire,” writes Gorbatov. 
“Some surrender themselves as pris- 
oners; others change into civilian 
clothes and shoot at us from around 
corners. In one street our major has 
just been killed by a shot in the back. 
But here comes an old man raising a 
clenched fist and crying ‘Rot Front.’ 
His documents prove he is just out of 
a Nazi prison. A sixteen-year-old cries, 
‘Hitler destroyed Germany, I hate his 
guts.” But other sixteen-year-olds 
operate an underground telephone and 
inform SS men of the location of our 
staff. 

“Everything is confusion today in 
the German people and in the German 
individual soul. They are shaken, 
scared, beaten. They are splitting dif- 
ferent ways.” 

Gorbatov notes two general facts 
about the civilians of Berlin. Most of 
them have been living in such terror of 
the Anglo-American bombs and _ the 
assault on Germany that their chief de- 
sire is that the war should end. 

“There are two Berlins,” Gorbatov 
writes. ‘“The city we see on the sur- 
face and the city living underground 
in the cellars and just beginning to 
emerge into the daylight. Old men 
and women, young mothers with babies 
have crouched for months in cellars. 
They began to live there when the 


violent Anglo-American air attacks 
began. 

“Little by little, during the long 
hours of bombing, they brought down 
to the cellars their mattresses, chairs, 
tables, cradles, kettles. Thus, under- 
ground life began, and continued. 
These ordinary civilians coming up to 
the surface want only one thing—just 
to live, just to have an end of horrors, 
to have order, to have peace. Soviet 
shells and Anglo-American bombs have 
cleared the air for them, have dis- 
sipated the Hitler fog. They know 
now that war criminals will be 
brought to judgment. They know 
that Germany will pay for the war. 
They are trooping into the offices of 
the Red Army military commandants 
and asking, ‘Can we move upstairs 
from the cellars? Can we lock our 
doors at night? Can we trade?’ For 
the second fact that emerges is that 
these people are obedient and ac- 
customed to take orders. And _ they 
know that the issue of the war is 
decided and that Germany has lost.” 

The order to cease firing was given 
in Berlin at 3:00 p.m., May 2. The 
Soviet writers noted that this was the 
third time Russian troops have held 
the German capital, once in 1760, 
again in 1813, and now, more than a 
century later. 

Military victory over Nazi Ger- 
many. is already decided but the prob- 
lem of how to repair the terrible 
destruction they inflicted still remains. 
This destruction is not only the physi- 
cal losses, the cities laid waste, the 
farms and industries ruined; not only 
the losses by death of tens of millions 
of human beings, but the deep destruc- 
tion in the souls of the German people 
and in the souls they enslaved. On the 
political and social front the battles 
are not yet over and the. struggle 
will yet be long. 


THE CELEBRATION IN MOSCOW 


THIS past week in Moscow irresis- 
tibly reminds me of the popular 
American song, “When the Lights Go 
On Again All Over the World.” This 
song always seemed excessively slushy 
to me, but there are times when even 
the slushiest sentiments are surpassed 
by the truth. In any event, Moscow 
citizens who have long learned to con- 
trol their feelings almost to a point 
of impassivity and who have digested 
many victories in recent months with- 
out showing any great excitement, 
received such a series of joyous shocks 


that most of us haven’t recovered yet. 

A symbol of all these joyous events 
was the removal of the blackout re- 
strictions on the night of April 30 be- 
fore May Day. People poured out into 
the streets and went around from 
square to square admiring the bright 
electric globes everywhere. Everybody's 
windows were demonstratively un- 
shaded, not caring whether dining and 
undiessing went on in the public view. 

Several of the most important events 
preceded this removal of the blackout 
and several others followed up leading 
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to the final dizzy triumph ot the taking 
of Berlin. Looking back it seems to me 
that events began their crescendo on 
April 21, when a very mild dispatch in 
the paper stated that Marshall Zhu- 
kov’s army was fighting west of the 
Oder and Neissa. 

For several weeks we had all been 
watching like hawks for this announce- 
ment. We all knew that something 
most important was being prepared 
because for weeks there was a complete 
blackout on the news from Zhukov’s 
front. 

The Moscow custom of handling 
war news is the reverse of the Amer- 
ican. We knew something big was 
either preparing or perhaps actually 
beginning, not because of the many 
headlines but because of complete 
silence. So we tried to satisfy our souls 
with the announcement that more un- 
pronounceable places had been taken 
somewhere in Czechoslovakia. Sud- 
denly this announcement with head- 
lines of “Offensive Battle” west of the 
Oder started a sudden breath of ex- 
citement everywhere; we knew that the 
main and last push was on. 

Almost immediately came the Soviet- 
Polish treaty momentarily eclipsing the 
war news in the press. Factory meet- 
ings that were held greeting this treaty 
were a clear barometer of its impor- 
tance. 

A couple of days later the session 
of the Supreme Soviet opened in the 
Kremlin. The speaker’s first act, even 
before announcing the order of the day, 
was a tribute to the late President 
Roosevelt—an amazing testimony to 
the depth of feeling in the Soviet 
Union for the former American pres- 
ident. It was an unprecedented act. 
Following this the session settled down 
to adopting the 1945 budget which is 
the biggest yet set, 307.9 billion rubles. 

The budget report contained some 
cheering sidelights. We learned that 
coal output last year increased thirty 
per cent over 1943 as the result of 
repairs effected in the Donbas, and that 
2,000 tractor stations reopened in the 
liberated areas. Also that social and 
cultural expenditures—these include 
health, education, social insurance, 
mothers’ pensions—have been increas- 
ing right through the war and amount 
to one-fifth of the total national ex- 
penditure. 

However, the budget didn’t receive 
the attention it deserved because every- 
one was thinking of Berlin, where the 
newspapers reported daily advances 
through the thickly settled streets. 
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in reporting the Berlin news the 
Soviet press and radio adopted some of 
our western customs. They went all- 
out in color features. They even had 
Red Army doughboys talking over the 
radio direct from Berlin to mothers 
and sweethearts. It was refreshing to 
see the Russians go in for all this. 

When the Americans met the Red 
Army at the Elbe the excitement per- 
ceptibly heightened. The Red Star 
came out with a photograph showing 
two doughboys embracing, both tommy 
gunners—Ivan Numladze from sunny 
Georgia and Buck Kotzebue from 
sunny Texas. 

In the midst of this came the removal 
of the blackout and people walked 
through the streets all night because 
the curfew was no longer operative. 
And then May Day—the most tri- 
umphant May Day in world history— 
with a military parade in Red Square. 

There is not enough space to give 
the details of the parade. It was a 
great kaleidoscope of men, horses and 
machines all moving smoothly with 
the experience of four years of war. 
We saw very many new types of mil- 
itary equipment, types not known to 
former parades. We saw at last on 
public view the racks which propel 
the famous Katusha—onlookers greeted 
these with special applause. 

But none of these details—important 
as each of them were—was what thrill- 
ed people. For everybody in Moscow 
was thinking of just one thing. The 
last time a Red Army parade was held 
was on November 7, 1941, when the 
Germans were in the Moscow suburbs 
and Hitler was claiming he would soon 
take the city. Stalin’s appearance in 


People who sing like that can never be 
beaten. 


Can the Caucasus be leveled, 
the Himalayas bitten 
down to dust by a mouse? 

Can the mind of man be beveled 
in crazy Nazi angles? 

Can the stars be torn for spangles, 
meadowlands, flowered and fruited, 
be instantly uprooted, 
wither at one man’s word? 

Can the seas be told to subside, 
the tides be tied? 


What was the madman after, 
sending the supermen to their doom 
in search of “living space’, repaid in 
dying room? 
Hadn’t he heard that hurricane of 
hooves? 





Red Square then was the daringest 
assertion, giving confidence to every- 
body. The Government had gone to 
Kuibyshev, but Stalin had not left. 
Stalin reviewed troops in Moscow with 
the enemy at the gates. 

And now this parade was held when 
the Red Army had gone a long way 
from Moscow, from Stalingrad, from 
Kharkov and was fighting in the streets 
of Berlin. Moscow had stripped her- 
self of the garb of war. The city don- 
ned a holiday garb: red flags, streamers, 
portraits of leaders. The huge ruby 
stars over the Kremlin blazed again 
at night. Garlands of lights traced 
streets and bridges over the Moscow 
River. This was already a victory 
parade. 

Each time the thin clear sound of 
chimes over the radio heralded a new 
order of the day, people rushed to 
the radio hoping to hear of the final 
capitulation of Berlin. The news came 
late in the evening on May 2, climax- 
ing the traditional two days of holiday. 
Berlin, the citadel of Nazi fascism had 
fallen. From the west and the east the 
armies of the United Nations were 
flooding over enemy land. 

Lights of many colors, and salutes 
flamed into the Moscow skies an hour 
before midnight. They were answered 
by lights in the city streets and squares. 

Everybody was filled up with two 
days of celebration. This was the grand 
finale which sent everyone to bed for 
a sound satisfied slumber, knowing 
they would awake the next morning 
to face new problems of the new epoch 
already being discussed in San Fran- 
cisco—problems of repairing the war 
devastation and establishing the peace. 


‘PEOPLE WHO SING LIKE THAT 


by Cpl. EPHIM G. FOGEL 


Was he deaf to that singing, 
its meadowlands of joy, its suns of 
laughter, 
stars radiant with love, seas dark with 
sorrow, 
its mountains vistas of tomorrow? 
Couldn’t he tell 
people who sing like that can never be 
beaten? 


With what was he smitten? 
What was the curse that led 
to continents of dead? 
Some say, like Bonaparte 
he was devoid of heart. 
Others explain 
he was scant of brain. 
But this at least is clear: 
he had no ear. 



















Collective farmer of Rushan district performs 
a national Tadzhik dagger dance 


HE picturesque Tadzhik and 

Kirgiz Republics, side by side in 
Central Asia, are the _ highest-lying 
Union Republics in the Soviet federa- 
tion. They both have populations of 
about 1,500,000 and have faced similar 
problems of transportation, economics 
and cultural re-orientation. The rivers 
that bring life and fertility to the 
desert lowlands of ‘Turkmenia,. Uz- 
bekistan and Kazakhstan, principally 
the Amu-Darya and Syr-Darya, rise 
among the lofty peaks and winding 
glaciers of Tadzhikistan or Kirgizia. 
Comparatively small portions of these 
two alpine Republics descend into the 
foothills and lower valleys. 


THE TADZHIK REPUBLIC 
The Tadzhik S.S.R., almost four 


times the size of Switzerland, was 
formerly within the emirate of Buk- 
hara, later became an Autonomous Re- 
public in the Uzbek S.S.R. and finally 
graduated into full Union status in 
1929. Unlike the other peoples of 
Soviet Central Asia, the Tadzhiks 
spring from Iranian stock instead of 
Turco-Tatar and therefore have a 
close ethnic bond with the Iranians 
(Persians). They are generally con- 
sidered to be the most ancient people 
of Central Asia. Tall, straight-nosed 
and frequently blue-eyed, the Tadzhiks 
are probably more closely related to 
the so-called Aryans than the Ger- 
mans or any other alleged: ‘“Nordics” 


in the West. 


Long ago invaders sweeping over 
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TADZHIK AND KIRGIZ 


REPUBLICS 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


the plains drove the Tadzhiks, origi- 
nally an agricultural people, into the 
mountains adjoining remote Afghani- 
stan. There they adjusted themselves 
to their new circumstances as_ best 
they could, growing crops wherever 
seeds would take root on the steep 
slopes, raising the yak and other live- 
stock, and hunting wild game. Cut 
off to a large extent from intercourse 
with neighboring peoples, the Tad- 
zhiks were yet not so isolated that 
the Aga Khan, head of the fanatical 
Mohammedan sect of Ishmaelites and 
living as richly as a Croesus in India, 
was unable to exact religious tribute 
from them. To him the Tadzhiks 
paid a large annual tithe in gold 
extracted by the most arduous and 
primitive means from their mountain 
fastnesses. 

In 1917 the Tadzhiks were un- 
doubtedly one of the poorest and most 
backward peoples in the whole Rus- 
sian Empire. The mere names of 
some of their former city quarters, 
for example, in Kojent (now renamed 
Leninabad) give eloquent testimony to 
this point: “the district of eternal 
debtors;” ‘the district of the people 
who eat cow-dung;” “the district of 
the people who know not the taste of 
bread.” The chief food of the T'adzhiks 
consisted, in fact, of flat 
made from ground mulberries. Under 
the Tsars only 0.5 per cent of the 
population in Tadzhikistan was lit- 
erate, which was almost a record figure 
for even the old regime. Today more 
than 72 per cent of the people are 
literate. 

The indigenous culture of the 
Tadzhiks, like that of other Central 
Asian peoples, centers to a considerable 
extent upon poetry, song and music. 





cakes . 


The Tadzhiks had their Homer, a 
blind bard by the name of Rudaki 
who lived in the tenth century and 
went from town to town singing at 
the bazaars and other gathering places. 
Early Persian miniatures depict the 
same primitive musical instruments 
that are in use in the Tadzhik Re- 
public at the present time. Reflecting 
the life of the people in the Pamir 
region was a song called “Poverty,” 
sung when the men had to depart to 
do seasonal work far from home owing 
to lack. of opportunity in their own 
vicinity. 

A wide variety of wild animals in- 
habit the Tadzhik mountain country 
and even now prowling tigers fre- 
quently threaten the peasants. ‘The 
Tadzhik mountaineers are great hunts- 
men, for the sake of food and furs 
rather than sport, and “still resort 
to falconry, using trained eagles or 
falcons, which, with eyes hooded, sit 
calmly on the arm of the hunter until 
a fox, hare or wild goat is sighted. 
Once the hood is lifted the bird soars 
aloft, spots the prey and swoops down, 
killing the animal by the force of its 
fall. ... The value of a trained eagle 
or falcon is very high, more than a 
hundred sheep.” (Soviet Asia, by 
Davies and Steiger, p. 154) 

The Tadzhiks have a paradoxical 
saying, “Our south is our north,” that 
happens to be true. For the only low- 
lying districts with a mild climate are 
in the north of the Tadzhik country; 
and there long-staple Egyptian cotton 


and all kinds of fruit grow in 
abundance. But all of the southern 
section is high and mountainous, 


divided between the Tien Shan, mean- 
ing “Celestial Mountains,” and the 
towering Pamirs further south. The 
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Climbing the Pamirs 
in the southern part 
of the Tadzhik Re- 
public. Next page, 
left: A Kirgiz hunter 
with trained eagle; 
right: A Kirgiz col- 
lective farmer enter- 
tains on the komuz, 
Kirgiz musical instru- 
ment. 














































Pamirs here stand as a giant barrier 
separating the Soviet Union from 
India and China. They form the 
watershed for all of Central Asia and 
are often called the “Roof of the 
World.” 

In this region, soaring above the 
snow-clad crests all about them, are 
the two highest summits in the 
USSR, Stalin Peak, 24,590 feet above 
sea level, and Lenin Peak, just over 
23,000 feet. Much of the Pamir range 


_is in the southeastern Gorno-Badakh- 


shan Autonomous Region, which in 
area comprises nearly half of the 
Tadzhik Republic, but in population 
has a small minority of only about 
40,000, Iranian in ethnic affinity. 
Across the border in Afghanistan 
there is a Badakhshan province. The 
celebrated globe-trotter of . medieval 
times, Marco Polo, visited this general 
vicinity in the thirteenth century. Fort 
a stretch of 200 miles, near the mighty 
Hindu Kush Mountains, the Soviet 
Gorno-Badakhshan Region is separated 
from India by a thin strip of Afghan- 
istan territory that narrows down to 
only nine miles at one point. ; 

This land of eternal snows and sub- 
Arctic climate, where even the bottoms 
of the valleys are all more than 13,000 
feet in altitude, has been a happy hunt- 
ing ground for Soviet scientists. Scien- 
tific expeditions have thoroughly ex- 
plored and surveyed the region; 
discovered rich raw materials and 
archeological relics; observed cosmic 
rays from high altitudes; and studied 
the present significance and future pos- 
sibilities of the deep mountain snows 
and the many huge glaciers as sources 
of water for the rivers and irrigation 
systems of Central Asia. Here in the 
Pamirs unfolds the longest valley gla- 
cier in the world, the gigantic Fed- 
chenko, its icy mass and tentacles ex- 
tending close to 50 miles. 

One Soviet expedition uncovered in 
the ruins of an old castle far up in 
these mountains precious and unique 
manuscripts that threw new light on 


the ancient kingdom of Sogdiana that 
flourished in Central Asia over 2500 
years ago. The experts of this group 
were able to restore completely the 
lost language of Sogdiana. Yet an- 
other noteworthy discovery on the 
Pamir plateau was the Vershik people, 
an isolated ethnic fragment of the 
Japhetic group whose principal home 
is the Caucasus and the Transcaucasus. 

Recently the Tadzhik section of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences sent an 
expedition into the nearly inaccessivle 
Khuf Valley hidden away amongst 
the headwaters of the Panj River. The 
people of this valley still speak an 
ancient Iranian dialect in which rather 
curious distinctions are preserved in 
designating objects as of the masculine 
or feminine gender. “As some of the 
oldest inhabitants explained, the sky 
sends down rains as if to fertilize the 
earth, and therefore everything com- 
ing from the sky—snow, rain and hail 
—is of the masculine gender.... The 
water in a river fed by snow from the 
sky which has melted in the moun- 
tains is masculine. But the water in 
a spring, which rises serenely from 
the earth, is feminine.” (Information 
Bulletin of the Embassy of the USSR, 
Nov. 24, 1944) 

Up until recently communications 
between Gorno-Badakhshan and the 
rest of Tadzhikistan were of a most 
primitive and dangerous sort. Native 
travelers would cross the swiftly flow- 
ing rivers in flimsy, boat-like con- 
trivances made out of the _ inflated 
skins of goats and asses. Now Soviet 
engineers have built a splendid motor 
road, the highest on earth and much 
of it carved out of solid rock, up 
through the mountains to the Pamir 
plateau. It connects Khorog, the 
capital of Gorno-Badakhshan, with 
Stalinabad, capital of the Tadzhik 
S.S.R. as a whole. New highways 
skirting the deep gorges and travers- 
ing the high passes have been con- 
structed throughout the Republic, 
formerly separated into isolated 
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People's Artist of the USSR M. Kassymov in 
the role of Othello at the Tadzhik State 
Academic Theater. 


localities by the all but impassable 
mountain ranges. Airplanes, too, have 
come to these alpine regions and are 
running on regular schedules. 


THE KIRGIZ REPUBLIC 


In the country just northeast of 
Tadzhikistan there is an ancient 
legend that when Adam was driven 
out of the Garden of Eden by the 
Lord Almighty, he finally settled 
down beyond the mountains and 
founded Osh, said to be the oldest 
city in the world and now a flourish- 
ing silk center in the Kirgiz Soviet 
Socialist Republic. Adam is supposed 
to have brought with him some silk- 
worms, which, spinning a garment for 
his nakedness, got Osh’s silk industry 
off to a promising start. This story 
about Adam fits in well with the quite 
widely held belief that the actual 
birthplace of the human race was in 
what is now Kirgizia. 

But no one thinks that the Kirgiz 
themselves were the original inhab- 

(Continued on page 32) 

































NIGHT MARCH TO THE DON 


‘HORTLY before sunset the Ger- 
mans stopped attacking, worn out 
by their unsuccessful attempts to cap- 
ture the bridgehead. They entrenched 
themselves on the heights and without 
undertaking any active operations, 
pounded the crossing and deserted mead- 
owroads with methodical artillery and 
mortar fire. 

In the evening the units that had been 
holding the bridgehead received orders 
to withdraw to the left bank of the 
Don. When it had grown dark the men 
set out noiselessly, skirting the ruins 
of the charred village and, avoiding the 
roads, began to withdraw to the Don 
through the woods. 

Sergeant Major Poprishchenko led 
the remnants of the company.  Lieu- 
tenant Goloshokov, who had been badly 
wounded, was carried on a makeshift 
stretcher by the men in turns. Lopakhin, 
gloomy and bad-tempered, brought up 
the rear, while a little to the side of 
him, bowed down by the weight of a 
heavy pouch filled with cartridges, and 
carrying the gun of the dead tank 
‘ destroyer Borzykh, walked Kopytovsky. 

They were passing through the spot 
where in the morning had been an 
orchard, radiant with green leaves and 
ringing with the songs of birds. Now 
only charred stumps loomed, and muti- 
lated, uprooted trees lay on the ground 
in wild disorder as if swept over by 
an incredibly fierce gale. Lopakhin 
stopped near the wide mouth of a well 
and stared closely at the silhouette of a 
burned German tank looming dismally 
in the darkness. The tank was lying 
on its side, one track crushing a clump 
of raspberry bushes and the splintered 
rim of the waterwheel with the help of 
which the trees had once been irrigated, 
had lived, grown and borne fruit. The 
rank smell of incandescent metal, burned 
lubricating oil and seared human flesh 
hung in the warm air, but was unable 
to drown out the delicate, primeval 
fragrance of the prematurely wilted 
leaves and unripe fruit. 

Shuffling up to Lopakhin through the 
torn tangle of dewberry bushes, Kopy- 
tovsky sighed and murmured softly: 

“What a life, what a life! If only 
I could smoke. . . 

“Aching for a bomb? You'll stand it 
and do without a smoke,” retorted 
Lopakhin drily and just as softly. 

“Stand it, stand it,” grumbled Kopy- 
tovsky sulkily. “The Russian soldier 
can stand everything, of course, but 
even his patience | isn’t made ‘of iron 
you know. . . 

Lopakhin said aaliia. still gazing in- 
tently at the dark hulk of the tank. 
Kopytovsky hitched up the pouch on his 
back and burst forth in a choked voice: 

“God, how I want a smoke—and 






by MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOV 


Excerpts from a forthcoming novel “They Fought for Their Coun- 
try,” by the author of, the well-known novel “The Silent Don” 


some grub, too. Some people have to 
puke when they’re scared, but with me 
the more scared I am the more I want 
to stuff. And let me tell you I was 
plenty scared today. Didn't . those 
damned Germans pitch into us? I 
thought I was a goner, but it didn’t 
turn out that way!” 

Lopakhin did not hear Kopytovsky. 
Pointing to the tank he murmured: 

“There it is, Kochetygov’s work, and 
he himself is no longer among the liv- 
ing, died a hero. 

Unless it was absolutely necessary, 
it was not the thing to speak about the 
death of their comrades. But at this 
point Lopakhin, usually so loath to give 
vent to outpourings of this nature, seem- 
ed to boil over and he suddenly burst 
forth in an agitated and _ passionate 
whisper: 

“He was like a flame—a Young 
Communist League organizer who was 
the real stuff. You’d have to hunt high 
and low for his like in the regiment. 
Regiment, did I say? In the whole 
army! And how he set fire to that 
tank. . . . It had already crushed him, 
half-buried him in earth, caved in his 
whole chest. The blood just 
gushed out of his mouth, I saw it my- 
self, yet he lifted himself up in the 
trench with his last breath—and threw 
the bottle. Now his mother’ll 
learn about it—can you imagine how 
she'll live after that? And I fired at that 
damn tank too. Missed! Missed, damn 
it! Should have fired before, and not 
head-on but from the side. . . . Idiot 
that I am, goddamned idiot! I was 
in too much of a hurry, and so he 
was done for. He hadn’t even 
begun to live, just getting his feathers, 
but his heart was like an eagle’s! Just 
look at what he had in him, what 
heroism! As for me . .. When such 
kids of eighteen and nineteen are killed 
right in front of my own eyes, let me 
tell you, brother, I want to cry. ‘ 
To cry and kill those German bastards 
without mercy! No, brother, it’s quite 
a different story for an old horse like 
me to pass out, but when such fellows 
as Kochetygov get it, my heart just 
won’t stand it. How will the Germans 
ever pay for this? Just tell me, how? 
There it is, that German offal, lying 
here and stinking, but all the same my 
heart’s hungry. I want revenge! But 
how can they pay for the mothers’ 
tears? I tell you I could wade up to 
my knees, up to my neck, up to my nose 
in foul German blood, and all the 
same I’d consider they hadn’t even be- 
gun to pay! Hadn’t even begun, under- 
stand ?” 

The usually tongue-tied Lopakhin’s 
incoherent speech amazed and moved 
Kopytovsky beyond measure. At first 


he had listened indifferently, putting a 
pinch of makhorka which he had crushed 
to a powder into his mouth to keep 
himself from wanting to smoke so badly. 
He had chewed the biting tobacco cud, 
spitting out the juice that stung his 
gums and the roof of his mouth and 
wondering what had come over Lopa- 
khin, who was always so reticent when 
it came to showing his feelings. ‘This 
wasn’t at all like Lopakhin, not at all 
like him! But towards the end he was 
already convulsively swallowing the 
pungent tobacco juice, and, trying in 
every way to suppress his agitation, he 
vainly sought to make out the expres- 
sion of Lopakhin’s face in the darkness. 
But the latter was standing with his 
side to him, his head bent low, and 
in the intonation of his voice, in the 
angle of his head, there was something 
that cut Kopytovsky to the quick. But all 
these remarks and reminiscences about 
the dead Kochetygov were glaringly out 
of place. Of this Kopytovsky was firm- 
ly convinced. Overcoming his agitation, 
he said firmly and sharply: 


“That’s enough preaching! . . . So 
they killed the fellow. Plenty of others 
were killed today, weren’t they? You 
can’t weep over every one of them, 
and besides there’s absolutely no point 
to this talk now. Come on, get a 
move on, the fellows have already gone 
a long way off and we might miss 
them.” 

Lopakhin turned abruptly, without 
saying another word, and walked on. 
In silence they passed the ruins of the 
dairy, drowning in lilac shadows, their 
measured infantry tread crunching over 
the tile fragments, and only when they 
reached the woods and sat down to 
rest for a moment, did Lopakhin break 
the long silence: 

“And was Zviagintsev also .. .- 
killed ?” 

“How should I know?” 

“But you said you saw him go down.” 

“What if I did? But I don’t know 
whether he was killed or wounded. 
I didn’t feel his pulse.” 

“Maybe it was someone else who 
fell? After all you could have made 
a mistake in all the excitement . . . 
asked Lopakhin with a timid note of 
hope in his voice. 

And again into Lopakhin’s trembling 
voice there slipped that miserable note 
so unfamiliar to Kopytovsky. Involun- 
tarily he softened and said in quite 
a different tone: 

“Tt was Zviagintsev all right. A mor- 
tar bomb burst “behind him, and_ he 
just fell off his feet, but whether he 
was killed or what, I don’t know.” 

“What do you know? What the hell 
do you know? You don’t know a damn 
thing! You haven’t got what it takes 
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to know anything with,” snapped Lopa- 
khin. “Get up and let’s go. Sprawling 
around as if you were in a summer 
resort. What a sight you are. ... ” 

This was already the old, familiar 
Lopakhin speaking, and his voice too 
sounded as of old now—gruff and with 
a hoarse undertone. Offended though 
he was, Kopytovsky kept quiet: After 
all it was simpler to get along with the 
old-time Lopakhin. 

Once again they walked on in silence 
through the pitch darkness, stumbling 
over the bare roots of the oak trees, 
getting caught in the cluthing twigs of 
the underbrush, and determining their 
direction only by the sound of the 
trampling feet ahead of them. When 
they came to the gully near the cross- 
road, they were covered by an enemy 
mortar battery. For several minutes 
they lay hugging the cool sandy ground, 
and then at the command of the ser- 
geant major jumped up and sprinted 
across the road. The fire was unaimed 
and there were no casualties. And once 
again, when they came to the half-ruined 
dam, at which the Germans had ranged 
their guns when it was still light, they 
came under fire. This time they took 
cover in the underbrush for almost half 
an hour. 

The thick darkness was pierced now 
by the flashes of explosions and sewn 
through and through with the luminous 
stitches of tracer bullets. From time 
to time, far back on the’ hills where 
the Germans were ensconced, the dazzl- 
ing white light of a rocket flared up, its 
reflection landing on the tree tops, slip- 
ping fantastically through the branches 
and dying out slowly, as if loath to do 
so. The blasts of the bursting shells 
sounded particularly hollow at night in 
the woods, as though in an iron barrel. 

When they crossed the dam someone 
hailed them. The ray of a pocket flash- 
light sheltered by the hem of a great- 
coat blinked dimly and went out. A 
bass voice brimming over with gentle 
good nature boomed: 

“Hey you infantry, where are you 
tushing to? Running around like a flock 
of sheep, and the whole place is mined. 
Keep to the left of the dam, about 
ten paces to the left. What do 
you mean it’s not marked off? Look 
at the stakes stuck in the ground. . . . 
Where’s the border? Over there, near 
the hollow. You'll be met there and 
shown the road. The sappers will take 
you through. The sappers, they can do 
everything. . . They can take you 
to the other world and beyond. , 
What’s that you’ve got there, a wounded 
man? A lieutenant? Poor devil! 
You'll shake him up on this road. You 
should bear more to the left, the 
ground’s leveller there.” 

The snatches of conversation he 
caught put Kopytovsky in a dismal 
frame of mind. 

“Did you hear the way those cat 


skinners have got things arranged, 
Lopakhin?” began Kopytovsky _indig- 
nantly. “They’re talking about us in- 


fantry, but what good are they with 
their axes and shovels? . Mine 


the place and fence it off with some 
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Drawn by Fred Ellis 


Now only charred stumps loomed, and mutilated, uprooted trees .. . 


kind of stakes! What is this anyway, 
an experimental field or something? 
How the devil can anyone see their 
stakes in this darkness? You'd run 
into a telegraph post here, and never 
know it until you’d cracked your skull 
on it. There’s a miserable chicken- 
eating, shovelling, moles’ tribe for you! 
You can’t see a thing in front of your 
nose, and they stick in stakes. . . . Now 
if that lout of a sapper who showed 
us the road had happened to doze off, 
we could have stumbled smack into 
the minefield. ‘Nice business! To get 
away from the Germans and then be 
blown upon our own mines. . And 
such things happen, time and time again! 
It would seem a man has already 
reached his goal, and then, everything 
goes to the devil’s own grandmother! 

“Back in our collective farm before 
the war, the accountant courted a girl 
for three years. She was a telephone 
operator in the village Soviet. He kept 
courting her, but she wouldn’t have him 
because she didn’t like him at all, didn’t 
care for him the least bit. But he, 
son-of-a-bitch, got his own all the 
same. She agreed to have him out of 
desperation, that’s how fed up she was 
with his attentions. They say water 
wears away rock, and that’s how he 
was: kept at it for three years and got 
his own. As for the girl, she burst 
into tears and said to her friends: ‘I’m 
marrying him, my dear friends, because 
he simply won’t let me alone, and not 
at all because he’s my heart’s desire.’ 
Well, to make a long story short, the 
thing finally came to an end and they 
registered in the marriage bureau. In 
the evening the accountant invited people 
over to the house. He sat at the table 
and simply beamed, like a pancake 
smeared with butter, impossibly proud 
of himself: Courted her for three years 
and got his own way in the end! Well, 
there he was, proud as could be, and 
half an hour later right there at the 
table he turned up his toes. And do 
you know why? He choked on a 
dumpling! He was either so happy 
or so greedy, I don’t know which, he 
swallowed it whole without chewing, 
and it got stuck in his windpipe. What 
they didn’t do to that poor fellow! 


They held him upside down with his 
legs in the air, pounded him on the back 
with their fists, with chairs, with any- 
thing that came to hand, stuck their 
fingers right down his throat. Nothing 
helped. And that’s how our telephone 
operator was widowed, to her great 
delight, just sitting there at the table. 
Then there was another case in our 
collective farm. 4a 

“Shut up with your cases!” ordered 
Lopakhin crossly. 

Kopytovsky meekly kept quiet. A 
minute later he stumbled over a stump 
and fell flat, his mess tin clattering. 

“You'd be just the thing to use for 
driving in bridge piles!” hissed Lopakhin 
viciously. 

“But look how dark it is,” said 
Kopytovsky as he rubbed his bruised 
nee. 

Evidently, after all he had _ been 
through that day, he was unable to 
keep quiet, and after they had gone a 
little further, he asked: 

“Have you any idea where the Ser- 
geant is taking us, Lopakhin?” 

“To the Don.” 

“T don’t mean that. Is he taking 
us to the bridge or where?” 

“To the left.” 

“But what'll we get across on over 
there?” asked Kopytovsky in alarm. 

“On your belly,” Lopakhin cut him 
short. 

Kopytovsky plodded on for a few 
minutes in silence and then said placat- 
ingly: 

“Don’t be sore, Lopakhin! You’re not 
the only one its tough for. It’s the 
same for all of us.” 

“What makes me sore is the nonsense 
you keep spouting all the time.” 

“What nonsense? I didn’t say any- 
thing special.” 

“Didn’t say anything special! Do you 
see that the Germans have got the 
bridge covered?” 

“So what?” 

“You can see it, and yet you ask, 
are we going to the bridge or where. 
It’s pretty clear that with your calf’s 
brains you’d have led the men to the 
wrecked bridge, to catch the bullets. . . . 
And anyway quit pestering me with 

(Continued on page 34) 












The Soviet weekly newspaper Soviet- 
skoye Iskusstvo (Soviet Art) interviewed 
Lillian Hellman, well-known playwright 
and scenario writer, when she was in 
Moscow recently. A translation follows: 

“In 1942, William Wyler and I were 
ready to leave for the Soviet Union; we 
wanted to shoot ‘The North Star’ in one 
of the Soviet studios,” Miss Hellman 
said. “We were about to fix the day of 
our departure when Wyler, who had 
previously enlisted, was commissioned in 
the Air Force. Because there was no 
sense in my going alone the trip had to 
be postponed for two years while “The 
North Star’ was made in the Hollywood 
studios of Samuel Goldwyn. 

“Your Soviet literature is interesting 
but, of course, I do not know it well. I 
cannot read Russian and not many of 
your authors are translated into Eng- 
lish. I like best the ‘Quiet Don’ series 
by Sholokhov. He is a very fine writer, 
indeed. I cannot, unfortunately, speak 
about Soviet poetry because not much of 
it is translated into English. But I know 
Mayakovsky and I like his poetry very 
much. Chekhov, of course, is the best 
known of Russian playwrights; in the 
last few years we have had good pro- 
ductions in New York of ‘The Three 
Sisters’ and “The Cherry Orchard.’ 

“War is penetrating American litera- 
ture, possibly beconing its main theme. 
True enough, such important American 
authors as Steinbeck and Hemingway 


Lillian Heliman Tatks 
To Soviet Press 


haven’t as yet writ- 
ten about the war, 
but large themes 
take most writers a 
long time. 


“There is an Army 
magazine ‘Yank,’ 
written by soldiers 
for soldiers, which 
has produced many 
talented young writ- 
ers. It’s a wonderful 
magazine. 


Our literature has 
been influenced not 
only by English literature but by 
Russian also. Tolstoy, Dostoyevski, 
Turgenev and Chekhov had a great in- 
fluence on American writers. I think 
that in the last fifty years American lit- 
erature outgrew all others. That is not 
to say that we have any very great 
writer. 

“American war literature is still in 
the making and there is little to say about 
it at this moment. The post war years 
will undoubtedly bring a new genera- 
tion of writers whose work will have 
little in common with the literature of the 
twenties. I do not think this generation 
will be sentimental or cynical. We are 
all, I think, becoming newly aware of 
the good, sound principles which are so 
deeply rooted in our land and our 
people.” 


Soviet Doctor Tells of U. 8. Medicine 


Soviet physicians and health specialists 
recently received a first-hand account of 
wartime medicine in America and Eng- 
land when the Commissariat of Public 
Health of the USSR convened a meeting 
of its entire collegium and all depart- 
ment heads to hear the eminent Soviet 
surgeon, Professor Nikolai Priorov, de- 
liver his preliminary report on a visit to 
the two countries. 

Professor Priorov headed a group of 
Soviet physicians who arrived in Amer- 
ica in the latter part of August. 

“We wanted to study American pros- 
thetics and methods of treating the 
wounded and invalids, and our American 
colleagues afforded us every opportunity,” 
Professor Priorov said. ‘““We had known, 
of course, that prosthetics had attained 
an exceptionally high level in the United 
States, and our expectations were con- 
firmed. In the Soviet Union we have 
very large prosthetics establishments. In 
the United States, however, we found 
small institutions employing only a few 
workers. But they are well equipped, 
and many of them have highly skilled 
specialists.” 

Priorov’s group brought back samples 
of American prosthetics which the meet- 
ing had an opportunity of examining. 

In Britain the Soviet group also studied 
prosthetics and the treatment of the 
wounded and was interested in the re- 


habilitation institutions for restoring the 
wounded to health. They found the best 
rehabilitation centers to be those of the 
airforce medical service and they devoted 
particular attention to the development 
of curative calisthenics in Britain. 

Professor Priorov emphasized the im- 
portance attached to the maintenance of 
strict aseptic conditions in the operating 
rooms of the America and England. 

An important innovation which he 
found in a number of institutions in 
America and Britain was the use of 
special pipelines bearing oxygen to the 
bed of each patient. This eliminated the 
necessity of using the usual individual 
oxygen containers. 

The professor discussed the extensive 
use of penicillin in the treatment of bone 
fractures caused by bullets and shells, 
methods of treating burns, and a new 
American method of treating pelvic hip 
joints. He touched upon many other 
interesting medical matters he had ob- 
served in the United States and described 
his meeting with a number of American 
scientists. 

He said that in both the United States 
and Great Britain, scientists spoke of the 
necessity of extending relations with the 
Soviet Union, especially through the ex- 
change of young doctors and through 
greater familiarity with the scientific lit- 
erature of each country. 
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Visitors examine the exhibition "Speedy Construction in the USA" 
which was prepared and sent to Moscow by the Architects Com- 
mittee of National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 


U. S. Scholars 


Remembered 
by E. FINN 


The Institute of Ethnography, one of 
the oldest learned bodies in the U.S.S.R., 
recently devoted a special meeting to the 
memory of two great American anthro- 
pologists—Ales Hrdlicka and Franz 
Boas. Three papers devoted to their 
work were read. A former pupil of 
Boas, Averkieva, who is working for 
her doctorate at the Institute, character- 
ized him as one of the first scientists to 
raise his voice against race theory. 

Her paper described Boas’ research 
into the origin of the aboriginal popula- 
tion of America. Early in this century, 
he led an expedition into northwest Amer- 
ica and northeast Asia; several Russian 
scholars accompanied him. The study 
showed the historical and cultural rela- 
tions between Asia and America and 
laid a foundation for collaboration be- 
tween American and Russian scholars. 
Averkieva’s paper pointed out that a 
Soviet expedition now. in Chukotka is 
continuing the work begun by the Boas 
expedition. 

Professor Levin read a paper outlin- 
ing the important part Hrdlicka played 
in the development of modern American 
anthropology. Two problems principally 
occupied his attention: the origin of man 
in his present stage of development, and 
the origin of the population of America. 
Hrdlicka first propounded the theory 
of the Asiatic origin of the American 
Indian and this theory has been further 
developed by Soviet ethnographers. 

Soviet scholars recalled Hrdlicka’s 
visit to the Soviet Union in 1939, when 
he worked in the laboratories and mu- 
seums of Moscow, Leningrad and 
Irkutsk. 

A paper by Professor Roginsky dealt 
with problems closely connected wit 
Hrdlicka’s work. 

Considerable interest was aroused by 
a letter written by Hrdlicka to the Cu- 
rator of the Anthropological Institute 
in Moscow, in which he announced his 


intention to visit the U.S.S.R. in 1944,: 


to continue his researches. Death, un- 
fortunately, prevented this visit. 
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On the Soviet Budget. 


Question: Could you give us some in- 
formation concerning the Soviet budget, 


particularly in connection with the financ- 


ing of the war? L. B., Hanover, N. H. 


Answer: The Eleventh Session of the 
Supreme Soviet, just held, has adopted 
the 1945 budget. According to cable ad- 
vices received, the People’s Commissar 
of Finance of the USSR, Arseny Zverev, 
introduced the discussion of the budget 
and submitted the proposed figures. The 
budget of the USSR for 1945 as adopted 
by the Supreme Soviet is 307.9 billion 
rubles. This is a considerable increase 
over the budget for 1944 which amount- 
ed to 268 billion rubles. 

The single largest item in the budget 
is, of course, the cost of waging war 
which is 137.9 billion rubles. This is 
45.1 per cent of all the expenditures un- 
der the budget of 1945. Zverev revealed 
that the three and a half years of war 
cost the Soviet Union 420 billion rubles. 
That, of course, does not include the 
money contributed by the people of the 
USSR to the cost of the war, outside of 
the state budget, and of course it does 
not include the material losses suffered 
through German destruction. 

In spite of the great strain that the 
total war against Germany imposed up- 
on Soviet economy the 1944 budget was 
balanced and left a surplus of revenue 
over expenditures of 5 billion rubles. 


The budget for 1945 allocates 64.6 bil- 
lion rubles for the financing of national 
economy. ‘This represents an increase of 
nearly one-third over the similar item in 
the 1944 budget. The significance of this 
item is that the Soviet Union, in spite of 
the ravages of the war, was able to allo- 
cate larger funds to the reconstruction 
‘ of its industry, agriculture and transpor- 

tation. It is well to remember that this 

budget was adopted before the final de- 
feat and surrender of Germany. 

Out of the 64.6 billion rubles allocated 
for the financing of national economy, 
about 40 billion rubles are allocated for 
the rehabilitation of damaged plants and 

mills, and also for the building of new 
iron, steel and machine building plants, as 
well as power stations in the Urals, Si- 
beria and in Central Asia. Nine billion 
tubles was allocated to capital invest- 
ments in agriculture; nine billion rubles 
for transport and communications and 
three billion rubles for the restoration 
and development of municipal services. 
Zverev pointed out that this greater 


volume of investment is made possible 
because of the fact that in spite of the 
studied destruction during German occu- 
pation, production of the country is 
steadily growing. As an illustration of 
that he pointed to the fact that the coal 
output increased by over 30 per cent 
since 1943 and more than half of the in- 
crease came from the rehabilitated mines 
of the Donbas which the Germans had 
put out of commission. Large quantities 
of iron and steel are produced in the re- 
habilitated plants in the Ukraine. More 
than 2,000 machine and tractor stations 
are in operation in liberated areas which 
are of tremendous assistance to the col- 
lective farmers in the raising of larger 
harvests. 


This year, 1945, must be a decisive one 
in the process of restoration of heavy in- 
dustry, coal mines, steel plants, and the 
like. This is equally true of the trans- 
port and communication services. 

The budget makers of the Soviet 
Union have given the rehabilitation and 
further development of educational, so- 
cial and cultural services an almost equal 
share in the increased figures for 1945. 
The social and cultural services have 
been allotted 66.1 billion rubles. This is 
almost 30 per cent increase as compared 
with the 1944 allotment and it is more 
than one-fifth of the entire budget. 


According to the submitted estimates, 
there is expected to be in 1945 an in- 
crease in the enrollment of primary and 
secondary schools of 2,800,000 pupils as 
compared with 1944. Likewise the uni- 
versities and higher technical institutes 
will have a student body one-third larger 
than in 1944 and will approximate the 
pre-war enrollment. Appropriations to 
scientific and research institutions are 
also increased. 


Larger grants are made to child wel- 
fare institutions and mother and child 
care, as well as in the allotment for as- 
sistance to large families and unmarried 
mothers. An especially large appropria- 
tion of 18 billion rubles is allotted for 
maintenance and pensions and grants to 
Red Army men and their families. This 
is two billion rubles more than was al- 
lotted for similar purposes in 1944, 

The prime source of revenue to finance 
this budget is the turnover tax and the 
tax on profits of the state owned enter- 
prises. These two sources of revenue 
provide more than half of the budget. 
General taxation, including income taxes, 
is expected to provide 45.3 billion rubles 
and, as in previous years, the Soviet 
Union ‘is issuing the annual war loan, 
which is the fourth, in the amount of 
25 billion rubles. A similar loan in 1944 
was oversubscribed by jour billion rubles. 

The People’s Commissar of Finance 
discussed the general financial situation 
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in the USSR, which he considered very 
sound. In spite of the war difficulties the 
people’s savings have gradually increased 
and they are estimated to increase by an- 
other billion and a half rubles during the 
current year. 

In submitting the budget to the Su- 
preme Soviet for adoption it was pointed 
out that the 1945 budget is the first 
budget since the outbreak of the war 
that includes provisions for all of the re- 
publics of the USSR—all of them now 
being free of the German invader. 


On Study Courses 


Question: I would like to study the 
Russian language and Russian history. 
Could you tell me which colleges are 
offering such courses? A. C., Columbus, 


Ohio. 


Answer: We are listing below some 
of the colleges that are offering courses 
in the Russian language, Russian and 
Soviet history, and Soviet civilization. 
There are probably many other schools 
that are offering similar courses of which, 
however, we have no information at 
hand. This list was compiled through 
the facilities of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the National Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship. 


The following schools offer courses in 
the Russian language: 
College of the City of New York 
American-Russian Institute, New York 
City 
Jefferson School of Social Sciences, 
New York City 
Detroit Institute of Technology, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 


Va. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


In addition to language courses the fol- 

lowing schools offer courses in geography 

and Russian and Soviet history: 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Oklahoma University, Norman, Okla. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 


lis, Minn. 


University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
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In A Political Vacuum 
A Review by BOZHIDAR ALEKSANDER 


Crossroaps OF Two CONTINENTS, 4 
Democratic Federation of East-Cen- 
tral Europe, by Feliks Gross, Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1945. 


ETWEEN two wars Count Cou- 

denhove-Kalergi tried hard to sell 
his “Pan-Europa” to European diplo- 
mats and politicians. Committees were 
organized all over Europe where the 
well-to-do people used to meet after 
their office hours and to draw plans con- 
cerning the future European Union. 
Mr. Gross thinks that Count Couden- 
hove-Kalergi’s enterprise was a failure 
because it sought to achieve its goal 
through diplomatic channels “by impos- 
ing it from above and not by a radical, 
democratic, popular mass movement.” 

Mr. Gross is for a European Federa- 
tion, too, but since the realization of 
such a plan cannot be expected in the 
near future, he proposes the creation of 
a Central and Eastern European Feder- 
ation, comprising Albania, Austria, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Poland and Romania. This 
federation should be based on “integral 
federalism”, which he describes as a 
democratic system and inner federaliza- 
tion: autonomy and self-government for 
all national minorities and also cultural, 
social and economic federalization. This 
would provide for an equal social pat- 
tern in all these countries, a customs 
union and a common economic plan. 

As long as Mr. Gross deals in gen- 
eralities and abstractions, his schemes 
may sound “progressive”. ‘The labor 
and the peasant movements are the 
strongest democratic forces whose lead- 
ers believe in international cooperation” 
he says, “and they are the main ve- 
hicles for the idea of federalization. 
Only with their support can social jus- 
tice and democracy be established.” But 
as soon as he turns to concrete problems 
and the men called upon to execute this 
plan, his schemes come into proper 
perspective and their real anti-Soviet na- 
ture is revealed. : 

The author is, for instance, disturbed 
by “persistent rumors that the Baltic 
states may be absorbed by the Soviet 
Union”! Should these rumors be un- 
founded though, he and other repre- 
sentatives of “progressive” forces (Hen- 
rikas Rabinavicius, former Lithuanian 
Chargé d’Affaires in Washington; 
Kaarel R. Pusta, former Estonian For- 
eign minister and Kazys Pakstas, Lithu- 
anian political leader) could pull out of 
their hats very satisfactory solutions for 
Baltic problems. Maniu (who cooper- 
ated with Codreanu, the founder of the 
Iron Guard) is an “able leader,” too, 
slated to carry on his shoulders one of 
the pillars of the new structure. The 
former Polish, Greek and Yugoslav gov- 
ernments-in-exile were the main would- 
be promoters of the federation envisaged 
by the author. There is also the Cen- 
tral and Eastern European Planning 
Board consisting of members of the 
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‘respective 


governments-in-exile. Mr. 
Gross was Secretary General of its 
Steering Committee, and he declares 
this Planning Board had “vision and 
courage” and the European underground 
responded enthusiastically to its activi- 
ties: “From the Yugoslav fighting 
youth came word through underground 
channels to the Yugoslav government 
mission in New York about this most 
hopeful step.” Since at that time (1942 
and 1943) the Yugoslav government 
spoke of the Liberation Movement only 
in terms of “bandits” and “murderers”, 
it is obvious that the Yugoslav fighting 
youth Mr. Gross is referring to were 


Drazha Mikhailovich and his Czetniks. 


Everything was going fine according to 
Mr. Gross and the European Federation 
was just about to be realized in London 
and New York, when the sky began to 
darken: ‘Between Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Union a rapprochement has 
developed .. The situation in the 
Balkans, especially in Yugoslavia... 
has become a disturbing problem . .. 
The governments-in-exile of Yugoslavia 
and Greece encountered grave internal 
difficulties . . . and so the prospects 
of a federation were growing slimmer 
(November 1943). Primarily responsi- 
ble for the momentary weakening of the 
drive toward federation is the unfriendly 
attitude of the Soviet Union toward 
any federation whatever in Europe, at 
least for the moment.” 


The diplomatic moves of Greek and 
Yugoslav politicians-in-exile, who work- 
ed in a political vacuum, can hardly be 
considered as a “drive toward a fed- 
eration.” If Mr. Gross really believes 
that “the people themselves must create 
the democratic pattern,” he should dis- 
play less grief for the “difficulties” of 
some of his friends-in-exile. The efforts 
of the popular movements were, and 
still are, directed toward the elimination 
of chauvinistic concepts of the past and 
toward the establishment of sincere 
friendship and _ closest collaboration 
among all the nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope. It is absurd to say that the 
outlook for genuine cooperation has been 
weakened only because the mapping of 
the new Europe is not being done at 
the desk of Mr. Gross’ Planning Board’s 
office or in Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s 
recreation clubs. 


Guns For Ti1To, by Major Louis Huot, 
L. B. Fischer, New York, 1945. 


Major Louis Huot was one of the 
two American officers who were as- 
signed to the not easy task of getting 
supplies to the Yugoslav Army of Liber- 
ation. While accomplishing his mis- 
sion, Major Huot displayed not only 
his enterprise and spirit of adventure 
but also much idealism and good will. 
The reader of this highly recommend- 
able book can not but feel sorry that 
his “one man campaign” did not last 
longer so as to provide more guns for 
Tito and still more exciting stuff for 
this book. 

B. A. 


On Soviet Farming 
A Review by LEMENT C. HARRIS 


“THE RECONSTRUCTION OF WorRLD AGRI- 
CULTURE,” by Karl Brandt, W. W. 
Norton Co., N. Y. 1945. $4.00. 


N ambitious volume, “The Recon- 
struction of World Agriculture,” 
has recently appeared, outlining the eco- 
nomic trends of all the important agri- 
cultural regions including the Soviet 
Union. Its author, Karl Brandt, Profes- 
sor of Agricultural Economics at the 
Food Research Institute of Stamford 
University, and until 1933 on the faculty 
of the University of Berlin, is well 
known for his numerous articles in the 
field of agricultural economics. His sci- 
entific reputation should lend authority 
to his writings, but unfortunately those 
sections of this volume which deal with 
Soviet agriculture are replete with what 
appear to ‘this reviewer to be misin- 
formation and misstatements. 
The author describes the opening 
phase of Soviet agriculture as follows: 
“During the chaotic years of revolution 
from 1918 through 1920 agriculture de- 
cayed under a system in which all farm 
produce could be publicly expropriated. 
Furthermore the large estates, whose 
owners fled the country or were killed, 
disintegrated. The peasants destroyed most 
of the buildings and the equipment, 
grabbed the land, stole or killed the live- 


stock. . . . Starvation raged in the cities 
and the state of the farm population was 
desolate. . . . Due to disastrous drought 
and inadequate crop acreages in 1921, 
famine ravaged country and town.” (p. 
109) 


The reader is supposed to conclude 
that with no landlords around the 
peasants looted and destroyed and 
planted “an inadequate crop acreage.” 
To be sure the crop acreage was in- 
adequate, but not because of berserk 
peasants. The Professor overlooked the 
intervention of foreign powers who from 
1918 until deep into 1921 attempted to 
crush the young state by armed power. 
The crop was “inadequate” because too 
much land was held by invaders, and too 
many peasants were fighting for their 
country. 

The extraordinary mass movement of 
peasants into the collective farms whic 
developed in 1929 is described by the 
Professor in horrific terms: 


“After only ten years of Soviet policy, 4 
complete structural change was forced up- 
on 25,000,000 farm families. (p. 109) .-> 
Up to 1930 collectivization proceeded slow- 
ly, with persuasion and inducements on 4 
more or less voluntary basis. In 1930 and 
1931 a violent policy of forcing farmers 
into the kolhozi terminated the slow prog- 
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ress and brought about the desired struc- 
tural change. 7? Cpe FIG) 
“. . . the sledge-hammer method of en- 
forced collectivization seems unjustifiable 
because of the abject cruelty and 
misery which the process involves. .. . 
Nations neither need. nor want to collec- 
tivize agriculture in their territories. Such 
a course could only be imposed upon them 
by the dictate of a minority with the as- 
sistance of a foreign power.” (p. 263) 


The author’s expressed repulsion to 
farmers’ cooperating in production, 
which is the essence of collective farms, 
leads him far afield. The writer of this 
review was working on the Russian 
farms during the early days of collec- 
tivization, in 1929 and 1930, and saw 
this historic development. The facts are 
that a general rush into the collectives 
developed because peasants found better 
living and greater returns by working 
together, instead of farming their tiny 
scattered strips. Power farming became 
practical, machine tractor stations were 
organized to aid the peasants with mod- 
em farming methods, and _ everyone 
wanted to share in the benefits. Proof 
that the process was voluntary lies in the 
fact that when some over-enthusiastic 
local official attempted to high pressure 
the peasants into the collectives, Stalin 
quickly issued his famous statement re- 
straining such stupidities, entitled “Dizzi- 
ness from Success.” I personally saw 
angry peasants with a crumpled copy of 
Stalin’s statement shaking it in the face 
of local leaders and demanding that they 
turn off the heat—scarcely the action 
of victims of “abject cruelty and misery.” 

Prof. Brandt’s summarizes his passage 
on Sovet agriculture by stating: “No 
one in Soviet Russia ever did claim that 
collectivization was an effort to create 
a prosperous rural society enjoying per- 
sonal freedom, well-being and security.” 
This is probably the book’s most extra- 
ordinary statement since during the years 
before the German attack, the phe- 
nomenon of “millionaire” collectives 
was becoming commonplace. These were 
collective farms of from 100 to 150 fam- 
ilies which had for distribution in cash 
after the harvest more than one million 
tubles. Consider the emotions of peasants 
old enough to remember tsarist days 
when they were lucky if they handled 
25 rubles in a full year. 

And yet after airing all his prejudices 
against Soviet farming, the author con- 
cludes that the Russian “prospects for 
economic progress in agriculture are 
bright.” (p. 396) He adds that “The 
Period for major experimentation in 
agricultural policy is past. Further ad- 
Justment will be more in the nature of 
corrections and refinements ...” He is 
impressed with the “millions of hardy 
farm folk .. . taking the scorched earth 
back into cultivation and increasing the 
output quickly. Marketing,” he adds, 

does not constitute any difficulty in 
Principle, because the system for a pub- 
licly controlled market exists and will 
simply be restored to the liberated 
areas...” He also expects great prog- 
ress in the field of agricultural research 
for “in agronomy and genetics Russian 
scholars have been in the front ranks.” 
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Above: Scene from “Zoya”—As the 
Nazis prepare to hang her for refusing 
to reveal the whereabouts of her guerrilla 
comrades, Zoya cries "There are 200,- 
000,000 of us—and you cannot hang us 
all!" Inset: Galina Vodianitskaya as Zoya. 


ZOYA—THE NEW SOVIET FILM 
A Review by NATASHA TAKCE 


ZOYA, scenario by Lev Arnshtam and 
Boris Chirskov, directed by Lev 
Arnshtam, music by Dmitri Shostako- 
vich, produced by Soyuzdet Film Stu- 
dios, Moscow, USSR. Presented by 
Artkino. English narration and dia- 
logue by Howard Fast, spoken by 
Donna Keath. 


HE death of Zoya has been avenged. 

There are today perhaps thousands 
of Red Army men in Berlin who fought 
the Nazis with the oath in their hearts, 
“A thousand deaths for the death of 
Zoya!” 

In- America Zoya’s name is well 
known too, and with V-E day one re- 
members gratefully that the Allies are 
victorious because of Zoya and the mil- 
lions like her who fought and died for 
human freedom. 

An eighteen-year-old schoolgirl, Zoya 
joined the partisans when the Webhr- 
macht was advancing on Moscow in the 
winter of 1941. She was captured by the 
“supermen” and after barbarous flogging 
and torture, hanged before the villagers 
of Petrishchevo. She died steadfastly re- 
fusing to divulge the names of her com- 
rades or their whereabouts, and just be- 
fore her execution found the strength to 
shout her hatred and defiance of the 
Nazis. 

With the reverence and devotion that 
the whole Soviet people feel for their 
beloved heroine, Lev Arnshtam and Boris 
Chirskov have transmitted her story to 
the screen, tracing through the years of 
her childhood and youth the effect of the 
social forces that went into the making 
of this heroic young Soviet citizen. 

The events of Zoya’s life are shown 
in retrospect. Her birth on the day Lenin 


died; her childish recollections of the 
building of the Dnieper Dam; her intro- 
duction to the world of books she loved 
so much; the impact of the war in Spain 
and her growing realization that fascism 
and civilization cannot both exist in one 
world; the disciplined years of study and 
social work in the Komsomol, steeling a 
will that the Germans could not break. 

Zoya is beautifully portrayed by Galina 
Vodianitskaya, a young student whose 
role in the picture was her diploma thesis 
for the degree of actress of Soviet cin- 
ematography. With deep sincerity and 
honesty, Miss Vodianitskaya presents the 
pure, noble girl who, loving life, could 
find happiness in dying for her people. 

Xenia Tarasova, in the role of Zoya’s 
mother, is perfectly attuned to the part, 
and the friendship between mother and 
daughter finely drawn. In real life 
Liubov Kosmodemyanskaya who wrote 
the biography of her daughter from 
which the picture was made, has con- 
tinued Zoya’s work, inspiring soldiers 
and factory workers with her accounts 
of her daughter’s life. 

Perhaps the one weakness of the film 
is the English narration which interrupts 
the continuity, explaining the motivation 
of Zoya, which the picture makes quite 
clear of itself. Too often it causes the 
music to fade out though the Shostako- 
vich music when heard is a beautiful ac- 
companiment to the story. 

The film was done by Soyuzdet Film, 
the studio that produces films for chil- 
dren and young people, and that has al- 
ready brought us such pictures as the 
trilogy on Gorky and “A Lonely White 
Sail Gleams.” “Zoya” is told for young 
people as well as adults, and might well 
be shown in American high schools. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


manufacturers in some lines may have 
a difficult time in allocating their fu- 
ture exportable surplus among the 
forty-odd jioreign purchasing commis- 
sions already operating in New York 
or Washington or both. 

The need for the Soviet Union to 
pay for her foreign purchases with her 
own goods, exported abroad, must be 
kept firmly in mind. Years ago, be- 
fore the Revolution in Russia, Ger- 
many built up a considerable trade in 
the United States by buying Russian 
products, processing, sizing or merely 
repacking them, and then selling them 
to us as German. The Soviet govern- 
ment, through the Amtorg, has worked 
hard to re-establish these lines of ex- 
port to us, with some success, though 
usually buying from three to four 
times as much in value as it sold. Part 
of our postwar trade policy, therefore, 
must be to seek ways to buy more from 
our good customers, especially the 
Soviet Union, of the goods which we 
ourselves do not have, or ‘have in in- 
sufficient quantities. I have a list of 
over 200 Russian products that have 
found a market in the United States 
during the last 20 years; and I be- 
lieve that many American importers, 
including department stores, will find 
it worth while to study the Soviet 
Union as a source of imports. The tre- 
mendous purchasing power of the Unit- 
ed States can hardly be used better 
than to build up a large import trade, 
to balance the export business which 
our factories and farms can maintain, 
with benefit to our employment situ- 
ation. 


Reconstruction Plans 


Before concluding, I should like to 
discuss some of the special problems 
of postwar construction and recon- 
struction taken up in the recent con- 
ference held in New York by the 
Architects’ Committee of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
in cooperation with the Soviet Con- 
struction Committee in this country 
headed by Mr. Peter P. Novozhiloff. 
I have been in close touch with both 
the American and the Russian discus- 
sions in this field since last fall, and 
have followed closely the contacts 
made between individuals and groups 
of Russians on the one hand, and dif- 
ferent American manufacturers and 
architects on the other. The interest 
of the Russians I have found to be 
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extraordinarily keen and catholic, em- 
bracing every part and kind of con- 
struction, including always the most 
important factor, how to speed up 
building, in order to obtain results in 
the shortest possible time. 

The members of the Russian com- 
mission sent over to familiarize them- 
selves with the latest developments in 
American building practices, have in- 
vestigated, 1 know, many plants, build- 
ing and housing projects, and some of 
the structures for which the United 
States is famous. From them we have 
learned of the plans for building that 
will be put into effect in the USSR as 
soon as the concentration of effort on 
war can be swung over to peace-time 
enterprises. In this connection, I am 
glad to be able to say that my Bureau 
will soon publish in our “Foreign 
Commerce Weekly” a special article 
on Soviet reconstruction plans, which 
have been in preparation for many 
months, and which involve a tremend- 
ous amount of rebuilding of war- 
shattered cities, buildings, schools and 
hospitals, public utilities, and all else 
that made the Soviet cities the centers 
of industry and culture for the coun- 
try. Plans for the new Soviet “garden 
cities’ are of great interest, and the 
Government organization for restoring 
them is very complete. I believe that 
in no other field of American manu- 
facture are the prospects for business 





with the Soviet Union brighter than 
in the numerous and varied industries 
that will be involved in the plans for 
reconstruction and new building. For 
the USSR is going to rebuild and con- 
tinue to build; and it is to their in- 
terest to do so in the quickest and 
best way. And to whom could they 
come for assistance and ideas better 
than to American architects, builders, 
and equipment and materials manu- 
facturers? 

The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in Washington is at 
the service of businessmen to provide 
information concerning the Soviet 
Union, and for that matter any other 
country, that may help them develop 
their sales abroad and their purchases 
from other countries. I have had very 
close contacts with the trade between 
the United States and the USSR for 
over 20 years, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that I regard the Soviet 
Union as one of our major post-war 
markets for the many and varied prod- 
ucts of America’s factories and plants, 
and as a producer of goods that can 
be used in those factories and sold in 
American stores. A close commercial 
relationship should readily follow the 
cooperation that has been built up 
between our armed forces and the Rus- 
sians fighting against our common 
enemy. The great victories in Europe 
indicate that they can accomplish even 
greater things in peaceful commerce, 
with benefit to themselves and to the 
world. 


THE 47th MONTH (Continued from page 9) 


Baltic Sea and the Danube, the Central 
operation was the Battle of and for 
Berlin, one of the most complex ones 
of the entire war. 

It will be remembered that we wrote 
last month: “The over-all strategic 
and operational picture is this: the 
West advances eastward in the North, 
while the East advances westward in 
the South.” After the capture of Vien- 
na by the Red Army on April 13 and 
the capture of Brunswick by the 
Americans about the same time, the 
process was reversed: the West began 
moving eastward in the South while 
the East started moving westward ‘in 
the North. This process. brought the 
Red Army to Berlin on May 2 and 
the American Army to Salzburg May 
3. 

The Battle of Berlin started on 
about April 17 with a lunge by Mar- 


shal Konev across the Neisse River, 
to outflank the Berlin fortified area 
from the South. The Germans, expect- 
ing an attack from the southeast, 
pumped troops into the area along the 
upper Spree (Spreewald), in the 
Fuerstenwalde - Frankfurt - Fuersten- 
berg-Luebben quadrangle. 

A week after the jump-off Konev 
had captured Kottbus and had pushed 
past Berlin to the approaches to Pots- 
dam. Meanwhile Marshal Zhukov 
struck in the center (i.e., east of Ber- 
lin), captured Frankfurt and reached 
the eastern suburbs of Berlin giving 
the impression that he was _ hitting 
straight at the capital. The Germans 
shuttled whatever was left of their 
reserves to that sector. 

This is where the grand slam was 


played by the Konev-Zhukov team: 
two columns, one from Zhukovs 
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group, the other from Konev’s veered 
south and north respectively and met 
southeast of Berlin between Koepen- 
ick and Neukoelen, closing a huge trap 
on the German grouping in the Spree- 
wald. This was trap No. 1. 

At the same time Zhukov broke 
through the German defenses northeast 
of Berlin and raced straight westward, 
reaching Nauen almost due west of 
Berlin (far west of the Havel River 
defenses). Konev at that time broke 
through again south of Berlin and 
reached Katzin west of Berlin. One 
day later Zhukov and Konev met 
again, but this time 22 miles west of 
the center of Berlin. Trap No. 2 had 
been slammed shut and the entire Ber- 
lin area was cut off. The Germans 
launched several heavy counter-attacks 
from the area of Brandenburg with 
the object of tearing open the ring of 
encirclement and permitting the Ber- 
lin garrison to escape to the American 
lines which at that time had reached 
the Elbe near Magdeburg and Torgau. 
On April 26 the historic meeting of 
American and Soviet troops took place 
at Torgau. Germany had been physi- 
cally and finally split in two. 

Having encircled the Germans along 
the Spree and in the Greater Berlin 
area by seizing the Havel defense line, 
Zhukov and Konev proceeded to 
cut the two large pockets into sections. 
They thrust at Spandau and Potsdam 
and captured these two western bas- 
tions of Berlin on April 27. This was 
trap No. 3. Then they thrust toward 
the Tiergarten from north and south 
and reached the famous “Animal Gar- 
den” by May 1. On May 2 the garri- 
son of Berlin capitulated. 

Thus the battle of Berlin lasted two 
weeks. The battle for Berlin lasted 
less than a week. The Germans lost 
in prisoners and killed pretty close to 
500,000 men in the entire operation 
which developed between the Oder- 
Neisse and the Elbe-Mulde between 
April 17 and May 5 when the Rus- 
sians captured Brandenburg and liqui- 
dated the last pocket around Berlin. 

Meanwhile Marshal Rokossovsky, 
who had moved up quietly to the Low- 
er Oder, captured Stettin on April 27 
and by May 2 had linked up with 
Field-Marshal Montgomery at Wis- 
mar. On May 6 he had captured the 
Island of Ruegen and cleared the Ger- 
mans from Mecklenburg. The Allies 
now had a sector of direct contact 
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stretching from the Baltic almost to 
Dresden. Only tatters were left of 
Germany proper. 

While: the battle of Berlin was 
raging, Yeremenko and Malinovsky 
cracked the Moravian Gap and burst 
into Moravia. Marshal Vassilevsky 
took the port of Pillau in East Prussia 
on April 25. Breslau fell on May 7, 
with 40,000 Germans captured. On 
May 8 Marshal Konev carried Dresden 
and on the 9th he was in Prague, 
hours after the official cease-fire or- 
der. This was made necessary in order 
to save Czech patriots who were still 
being attacked by the Nazis in Prague. 
Prague was the eighth European capi- 
tal to be entered by the Red Army in 
the last eight months. 

On May 9 Marshal Stalin said: 

“The great day of victory over Ger- 
many has come. Fascist Germany has 
been brought to her knees by the Red 
Army and the troops of our Allies, 
has acknowledged herself beaten and 
has declared her unconditional sur- 
render. ... The Great Patriotic War 
has ended in our complete victory.” 

There is nothing more that can be 
said. And with this I conclude my 
monthly analyses of the European war 
and bid my readers a fond and grate- 
ful farewell. 


SOVIET “BIG INCH’ 
(Continued from page 13) 


many years to come. Even now, the 
supplies at Saratov are estimated at 
one hundred billion cubic meters, 
while Moscow’s present needs are 
half a billion yearly. The present sup- 
plies should last two hundred years. 

The gas line will be a profitable busi- 
ness indeed. Consider the Saratov ex- 
perience: the cost of the nineteen wells 
now supplying the city was somewhat 
over 20 million rubles. The profit, 
after all charges, (accumulated by the 
Saratov Gastrust which operates the 
fields and the pipeline) during two 
years of operation, amounts to 17,800,- 
000 rubles. In other words, the whole 
expenditure for boring the wells and 
building the pipeline, as well as the 
construction of dwellings, schools, and 
other service structures for the gas 
workers and their families, has been 
nearly amortized in this amazingly 
short time. If the same thing proves 
true in the case of Moscow. the city 
and country will save millions of 


rubles yearly—money which can well 









be applied against repairing some of 
the damage done by the enemy. 

Muscovites know the value of cheap, 
and above all, available fuel. Even 
though the date of completion of the 
pipeline is still months off, the Moscow 
City Soviet is receiving application for 
gas whenever it can be delivered. In- 
dustry after industry is sending in 
requests. The housing administrations 
have already submitted plans for hun- 
dreds of blocks which they wish heated 
by the new fuel, and which must be 
supplied with gas stoves, boilers, and 
heaters. So many applications have 
come, in, that the city has had to limit 
service for the immediate future, to in- 
dustries and dwellings located along 
the municipal system of existing gas 
pipelines. And even then, Moscow is 
now installing seventy miles of gas 
mains, and in addition, fifty miles of 
connecting lines linking mains with 
houses, public baths, bakeries, and 
other enterprises. Moscow will have 
thirty distributing stations to direct gas 
into its homes, offices and factories. 

Russians are nothing if not thorough. 
Classes are being conducted all over 
Moscow to teach janitors and build- 
ing superintendents how to handle the 
new fuel, in place of the coal and 
wood to which they have been ac- 
customed to use in the past. Four 
schools have been opened in Moscow 
to teach youngsters various plumbing, 
welding and pipelining trades required 
during the construction and main- 
tenance of the line. More than one 
thousand boys and girls have been 
graduated with knowledge for the job 
during the first quarter of 1945. 

The Kiev pipeline is planned for 
completion even before Moscow’s. 
Gangs working along the entire length 
of its projected course, all the way 
from Daning in Western Ukraine to 
the Republic’s capital, have pledged to 
complete construction by the 28th An- 
niversary of the October Revolution. 
This pipeline will hills and 
mountains, traverse the old Dniester 
and the southern Bug and other rivers. 
The proven gas reserves amount to 
27 billion cubic meters—enough for 
more than one hundred years’ con- 
sumption. On the way to Kiev, the 
pipeline will probably also, supply Vin- 
nitsa and Proskurov, as well as the 
major sugar mills and machine tractor 
stations along the route. 

So it is, that in our electrical age, 
“outmoded” gas is bringing the ele- 
ments of a new industrial revolution 


to the USSR. 


cross 
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TADZHIK AND KIRGIZ REPUBLICS 
(Continued from page 23) 


itants of this region. No certain trace 
can be found here of these broad-faced 
Turco-Tatars until the thirteenth 
century. Previous to that they had 
wandered over much of Asia, having 
been reported at one time as far east 
as Peking. In more recent times the 
Kirgiz came under the sway of the 
Khanate of Kokand and later fought 
hard against the onslaught of the 
Tsar’s armies. Before 1917 they were 
mistakenly called “Karakirgiz,” while 
the Kazakhs to the north were mis- 
named “Kirgiz.” This is why the 
great northern plain in the Kazakh 
S.S.R. is still known as the “Kirgiz 
Steppe.” 

The Kirgiz were mountain nomads 
living in black felt tents (yurts) or 
mud huts with flat roofs on top of 
which they stored their haystacks in 
winter. Anna Louise Strong tells of 
her visit to Kirgizia in 1927 and of 
discovering the curious way in which 
these people then measured land. ‘“The 
measure,” she writes, “was either a 
‘cheksi,’ an apronful, or a ‘cheicrek,’ 
a horseload; it meant as much land 
as an apronful or a horseload of barley 
would sow. They did not think of 
land as real estate or even as farms. 
Land was only something to roam 
over; they needed to measure only 
enough of it to sow fodder in the 
winter encampments before leaving for 
high pasture in the spring.” 

Like so many of the minorities un- 
der the Tsars, the Kirgiz lived in 
poverty, uncleanlines and ill health. 
Most of them were washed with some 
semblance of completeness only twice 
during their careers in human society, 
immediately after birth and after 
death. Before the Revolution their 
population was rapidly declining, hav- 
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ing decreased by 10 per cent between 
1903 and 1913. No more than 2 per 
cent of the people were literate and 
they had no written alphabet. It is 
not surprising to find that the Kirgiz 
were quite savage in some of their 
customs. They liked to bury their 
criminals alive or send them for a 
ride strapped to the tails of wild horses 
or brand their foreheads with hot 
irons. 

Today Kirgizia presents a very dif- 
ferent picture, having come a long way 
since entering the Russian Federated 
Republic as an Autonomous Republic 
in the early twenties. It became a 
Union Republic in 1936. During the 
more than quarter-century since 1917, 
the Kirgiz people have more and more 
settled down on farms and developed 
a stable agricultural life. They have 
increased the area under cultivation 
by 75 per cent, chiefly through in- 
tensive irrigation that included the 
building of 4,000 new canals. Modern, 
collective methods have been intro- 
duced into the growing of cotton and 
sugar beet and the raising of cattle 
among the fine pastures of the moun- 
tain slopes and plateaus. There, too, 
are bred the small, wiry Kirgiz horses, 
so noted for their qualities of en- 
durance. 

But the Kirgiz have not neglected 
their industrial development either. 
Factories and hydro-electric plants are 
now a commonplace in this land; coal 
and other minerals are being mined 
on a large scale. Recent prospecting 
has disclosed that Kirgizia is one of 
the first among the Union Republics 
in its deposits of rare metals, hidden 
away in mountains relatively young 
from a geological viewpoint. Since it is 
reliably estimated that despite the im- 
mense discoveries of natural resources 
under Soviet leadership, as much as 
one half of the USSR remains to be 
prospected properly, present figures on 
the. amount of raw materials in the 
different Republics are always open to 
revision. 

The characteristic landscape of 
Kirgizia is represented in the national 
coat of arms, where a refulgent sun 
is shown setting behind snow-capped 
peaks. Although the Kirgiz Republic 
is not so compartmentalized by high 
mountains as Tadzhikistan, various off- 
shoots of the Tien Shan range have 
given it plenty of transportation prob- 


lems. Accordingly a vast amount of 
railway and motor road construction 
has taken place, outstanding being the 
Great Kirgizian Highway leading in- 
to China and southern Kirgizia from 
Frunze, capital of the Republic and 
named after a top Soviet military 
leader in the Civil War born in this 
city. 

It was in the foothills of the Tien 
Shan, near Frunze, that in 1931 six 
Moscow workers on vacation dis- 
covered a species of dandelion, kok- 
sagyz, the roots of which contain a 
substantial percentage of natural 
rubber. The leader of this expedition, 
that combined recreation with scien- 
tific investigation, was a 22-year old 
dye worker by the name of Bukha- 
nevich. On the very last day of their 
trip, Bukhanevich and his comrades 
noticed the children in a little Kir- 
gizian village chewing away on some- 
thing that seemed to give them great 
satisfaction. Asked what it was, the 
children said: “Oh, it has no name. 
It’s just ordinary chewing grass, kok- 
sagyz.” 

Bukhanevich and his friends at once 
realized that this simple mountain 
“chewing grass” might prove extreme- 
ly important and so brought back to 
the special Moscow Rubber Institute 
plenty of kok-sagyz plants and seeds. 
Before long expert scientific analysis 
and experimentation established kok- 
sagyz as the best rubber-producing 
plant in the Soviet Union. Ten acres 
of it will yield around a ton of rubber. 
Since kok-sagyz flourishes in almost 
any soil, the Soviet authorities soon 
started growing it in many different 
parts of the country and were de- 
voting millions of acres to it even be- 
fore the Nazi attack. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment also sent quantities of the 
kok-sagyz seed to the United States; 
and since 1942 experiments have been 
going on here in the cultivation of this 
most remarkable of dandelions. 

Just as spectacular as anything in 
the realm of economics has been the 
cultural advance of the Kirgizians. 
In this regard the most significant 
single step was the acquisition of a 
written alphabet. By 1939 the literacy 
figure in this republic had jumped to 
70 per cent. Progress and socializa- 
tion, however, have not done away 
with the authentic cultural institu- 
tions of the Kirgiz people. And they 
still dress in their picturesque na- 
tional costume, which is marked by 
the quilted gown and the white felt 
hat with black flaps. 
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SOVIET RESOURCES AND THE WAR 


(Continued from page 15) 


other fuels, to deal with the most 
modern source of power for the in- 
dustries which make the engines. 

Water power resources are simply 
limitless, for all practical pursposes. 
In the mountain areas of the Far East, 
Central Asia, the Caucasus and the 
Urals, the potential measured in kilo- 
watts is fabulous. The great plains of 
both Europe and Siberia are inter- 
sected by tremendous rivers which 
make up in bulk of water in motion 
what they lack in the sheer drop which 
makes mountain rivers so valuable as 
a source of power. ‘This is demon- 
strated by the location of the greatest 
power projects built, or building. The 
Dnieper Dam was the greatest in Eu- 
rope, and the first of its turbines will 
again be in motion in the summer of 
1946. At Kuibyshev on the Volga 
work is being resumed on the greatest 
plant in the world, which will dwarf 
Grand Coulee when completed. Dur- 
ing the war, construction continued n 
the huge Ust-Kamenogorsk project 
along the Irtysh River in Kazakhstan. 
Lower down the Irtysh joins the Ob— 
the Volga of the Siberian plainlands— 
and potential is enormous. In Central 
Asia an important plant was built on 
the Chirchik River near Tashkent be- 
fore the war. In 1943 alone five large 
hydroelectric plants were built in Uz- 
bekistan, including the Farkhad proj- 
‘ect, one of the largest in the Soviet 
Union. 


Non-ferrous Metals 


Non-ferrous metals, of course, are 
needed to make the engines that will 
be the heart of Soviet progress in 
peace, as they have been of its prowess 
in war. Aircraft engines are made 
largely of aluminum. Engines for 
tanks and trucks are housed in steel, 
but many other metals enter into their 
manufacture. How does the Soviet 
Union stand in this regard? Bauxite, 
the chief aluminum ore, comes from 
Tikhvin, east of Leningrad, and from 
the Urals. The refining of aluminum 
requires tremendous amounts of elec- 
tricity, and this industry was there- 
fore centered at the Dnieper Dam be- 
fore the war. The German invasion 
deprived the USSR both of the 
Dnieper Dam and, for a period, of 
Tikhvin ore. Nevertheless, aluminum 
Production in 1943 was four per cent 
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over the 1940 level of 60,000 tons. At 
that rate of output, the pre-war known 
reserves of bauxite, estimated at 30,- 
000,000 tons, would be sufficient. 
However, American wartime produc- 
tion of aluminum boomed to 20 times 
the Soviet level. Should newly-dis- 
covered uses for the light metals re- 
quire Soviet output to reach com- 
parable levels in the next generation, 
other clays containing alumina are 
available for use as ore. They include 
nepheline, cyanite, and alunite. The 
fact that a large part of these resources 
are close to the Finnish border goes 
far to explain the Soviet’s particular 
efforts to protect that frontier since 


1939. 


Other non-ferrous metals are found, 
for the most part, in virtually in- 
vulnerable locations, and are also so 
distributed over the territory of the 
USSR as to keep down transportation 
costs to any center of use. Copper, 
for example, is found in the Ukraine, 
the Caucasus, Siberia near the Chinese 
border, and in the Urals and in Ka- 
zakhstan near Lake Balkhash. The 
bulk of production comes from the 
Urals and Kazakhstan. Lead deposits 
are strung clear across the USSR, in 
the Caucasus, the Urals, Kazakhstan, 
Kuzbas in Siberia, Buriat-Mongolia 
near Lake Baikal, and on the shore of 
the Japan Sea at a place called Tetiu- 
khe above Vladivostok. Zinc is found 
in the same places, and is often refined 
in combined mills, except that Siberia 
proper did not have important deposits, 
at last report. Tin, an essential and 
relatively rare metal, comes mainly 
from Khapcheranga on the very border 
of Manchuria. That is one of many 
reasons for Soviet caution in the devel- 
opment of its foreign policy in that 
area. However, during the war the 
large deposits of sub-Arctic Yakutia 
have been intensively developed, al- 
though it is a thousand miles to the 
nearest railroad. As a result, the out- 
put of tin in 1943 was 68 per cent 
higher than in 1940. 


Recent years have seen metallurgical 
progress develop to the point where 
metals are “made” to suit a specific 
purpose. One no longer speaks of steel, 
but of steels, so many different quali- 
ties do they possess. This is brought 
about by the addition of various alloys. 
Every New Yorker stops to admire 
the reflection of the sunlight on the 


shining strips running up the sides of 
the Empire State Building or on the 
spire of the Chrysler Building. This 
is stainless steel, made by the addition 
of chromium. 

The Soviet Union can provide us 
with enough chromium to compel 
everyone to wear sun-glasses. ‘The 
Urals conceal at least 16,000,000 tons 
of this ore, whose purpose, of course, 
is far more than decorative. Stainless 
steel is protected against many types 
of wear, and is essential for various 
purposes. Nickel, coming from the 
Urals and Pechenga, was mentioned 
in an earlier article. 1943 output was 
29 per cent over 1940. Molybdenum 
and tungsten are also available in more 
than sufficient quantities at points scat- 
tered throughout the USSR. The war- 
time need for quality steel is reflected 
in the fact that the output of molyb- 
denum concentrates was nearly four- 
and-a-half times as large in 1943 as 
in 1940. Tungsten was up 84 per 
cent. 

The last group of important metals 
are those whose value arises from their 
acceptability in international economic 
intercourse, although they also have 
certain special industrial uses. Quite 
literally, the mountains of the USSR 
have a golden lining. Although precise 
figures have not been published, it is 
known that Soviet gold production 
was second only to that of South 
Africa before the war. The author 
has seen innumerable reports of all- 
out efforts to increase output during 
the war, particularly in the Russian 
Klondike, north of the Sea of Okhotsk 
not far from Alaska. Production also 
has risen in Yakutia, elsewhere in the 
Far East, and in the Urals. 

Platinum immediately makes one 
think of Russia, so well is it known 
that much of that metal originates 
there. Aside from its economic value, 
platinum is used to make wire in 
delicate instruments. Silver comes 
from Yakutia, the Altai mountains not 
far from the industrial Kuzbas, and 
from Tadzhikistan on the “Roof of 
the World.” 


Chemical Ores 


Defense, industry, and particularly 
agriculture, require the development 
and expansion of a modern chemical 
industry. However, the chemicals of 
war are not identical with those of 
peace, and the USSR faced the prob- 
lems of conversion and reconversion. 
Moreover, it had to have adequate 
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supplies of the raw materials for both. 
For example, pre-war reports of the 
progress of the chemical industry em- 
phasized superphosphates, sulphuric 
acid and potassium compounds—main- 
ly fertilizezs. Wartime reports em- 
phasize nitrates, needed for explosives: 
strong nitric acid, up +7 per cent from 
1940 to 1943, and potassium nitrate, 
up 66 per cent. 

Probably the most remarkable single 
chemical storehouse in the Soviet 
Union, if not in the world, is the Kola 
Peninsula, on which Murmansk is 
situated. It contains the largest de- 
posits on earth of apatite, some 2,000,- 
000,000 tons. This ore contains 40 per 
cent phosphoric oxide, and is a valu- 
able fertilizer. Because of the location 
of the deposits, the USSR found it 
desirable to make large exports before 
the war, although its own needs for 
fertilizer have not been fully met, 
judging by modern farming standards. 


. At Solikamsk in the Urals there are 
18 billion tons of potash, which, with 
other deposits, gives the USSR 85 per 
cent of the world’s known resources 
of this fertilizer. 

Among the resources of Western 
Kazakhstan there are other potassium 
salts, whose composition enables the ex- 
traction of potassium sulphate, an excel- 
lent fertilizer for cotton, tobacco and 
other crops. Nearby, at Lake Inder- 
rich, there have been discovered large 
deposits of borates, from which boron 
is extracted. 

Thus we complete our survey of the 
main vegetable, animal and mineral re- 
sources of the USSR, and of the dis- 
tribution of the industries exploiting 
them (discussed in our first article). 
It now remains to describe the devel- 
oped industrial and agricultural areas, 
region by region. This will be the 
subject of our next, and last, article in 
this series. 


NIGHT MARCH TO THE DON 


(Continued from page 25) 


your idiotic questions. I feel sick to 
my stomach without you. And quit 
stepping on my heels or I’m liable to 
give you a bloody nose with my elbow!” 

“Hang a lamp on your heels then—” 
snapped back Kopytovsky. 

“T’ll hang a lamp on you, if you 
don’t look out, but meanwhile don’t 
crowd into me. What are you hang- 
ing around me for anyway? Afraid 
of getting lost?” 

“There you go getting sore again,” 
grumbled Kopytovsky. “I’m not afraid 
of getting lost, but as for crossing the 
river without a bridge. . . . well, I am 
a bit nervous about that. It’s all right 
for you to talk, you can swim, but 
I can’t, I don’t know how to swim a 
stroke. We're heading left of the 
bridge, and there’d be no boat there, 
that I know for a fact.” 

“Perhaps you'll shut up your gabbing 
for a while?” asked Lopakhin’s voice out 
of the darkness with acid restraint. 

And from somewhere behind him, over 
the dark cap of bushes, Kopytovsky’s 
complaining but stubbornly determined 
tenor called back to him: 

“No, I won’t shut up. I’ve only got 
the least bit more time left to live, only 
as far as the Don, and that’s why I 
have to have my say before I die... . 
There’s even a law like that, to have 
your say before you die. Getting across 
on your own hook is like this: if you 
know how to swim—swim, and if you 
don’t—pinch your nose with your fingers 
as hard as you can and down you go 
to the bottom to feed the crabs. : 
We were given orders to force’ the 
Donets, and our company commander 
gave the command: ‘On your own hook, 
mates, follow me, double quick time!’ 
Well I rolled an empty German gaso- 
line drum down to the water, grabbed 
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hold of it and began kicking my legs. 
I managed to get as far as the middle, 
somehow or other, I suppose the cur- 
rent or the wind carried me, and then, 
as soon as my clothes got soaked, I 
began losing my grip on the drum. 
The damn thing was whirling round in 
the water and I with it: head up, then 
head down, under the water. Once I 
opened my eyes—Holy Mother!—what 
a glorious sight: sun, the bluest of skies, 
trees on the shore. Another time I 
opened them—God in heaven!—green 
water all around, the bottom not in 
sight, bright bubbles flying up past me. 
Well, and as you can imagine, I let 
go of that drum and went to the bottom 
legs first. Good thing one of 
my buddies dove down and dragged me 
out.” 

“Pity he did. He shouldn’t have 
dragged you out!” said Lopakhni_ re- 
gretfully. 

“Pity or not, they dragged me out. 
You, of course, wouldn’t have done it. 


I’d have a long wait for a good turn, 


from you! Only that’s why now I try 
keeping away from all this on your 
own hook business. Better under fire, 
straight across the bridge, I say. 
That’s why I get a funny feeling in 
my windpipe whenever I remember how 
much Donets water I swilled that time. 
; I must have swallowed two pails 
at one shot. IT had a hard time puking 
a Me: wx 7 

“Stop whining, Sashka. Keep quiet 
for at least a while. You'll manage 
to get across somehow this time,” said 
Lopakhin hopefully. 

“How can I get across: 
Kopytovsky despairingly. “Have you 
gone deaf or something? Here I am 
telling you all the time that I can’t 
swim a stroke. How can I get across? 


2” exclaimed 
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And to cap it all you've loaded ine 
down with those dévils of bullets in this 
pouch, and I have Borzykh’s rifle, and 
my coat, and my tommy gun Witli the 
spare drums, and a shovel, and the boots 
I’m wearing. Even if you could 
swim, you’d drown with such a load; 
and as for people who can’t swim, like 
me, it’s simple enough: you just wade 
into the water up to your knees, lie 
down and croak on the dry shore. No, 
I’m going to drown for sure. Only 
why the devil I’m carrying the cart- 
ridges and all the rest of this stuff, 
torturing mysélf the last few minutes 
left me before I die, I don’t know! 


When we get to the Don I'll chuck it 
all to hell, take off my pants and drown 
it’s somehow 


stark naked. After all 
pleasanter naked. . . . 

“Shut up, will you, you won’t drown! 
Dung doesn’t sink,” exclaimed Lopakhin 
in a furious whisper. 

But Kopytovsky snapped right back. 

“Of course dung doesn’t sink, and you, 
Lopakhin, will be the first to get across, 
but as for me it’s the end. . .. As 
soon as we get to the Don, I’ll present 
you with my safety razor to remember 
me by. . . . I don’t bear a grudge. 
. . . Shave yourself with my razor and 
good luck to you, and remember Alex- 
ander Kopytovsky, who drowned like 
a hero.” 

“And such freaks are born in this 
world!” muttered Lopakhin through his 
teeth, hastening his step. 

Cursing under their breath as they 
sank in the sand up to their ankles, 
the men came down the slope of the 
sand dune, and through the bushes 
caught sight of the dully gleaming leaden 
grey strip of the Don. Dark rafts 
were moored to the shore and a big 
group of men stood on the sand spit. 

“Hand over your razor, Sashka! 
D’you hear, you drowned dope?” said . 
Lopakhin sternly. 

But Kopytovsky was laughing bliss- 
fully and foolishly. 

“Nothing of the sort, my dear, I can 
do with it myself now! I’m. alive 
again now! I no sooner caught sight 
of that raft than I -was born all over 
again!” 

“You there, Lopakhin?” called Ser- 
geant Major Poprishchenko’s voice 
through the darkness. 

“Here,” replied Lopakhin reluctantly. 

Poprishchenko broke away from the 
group standing near the rafts and walk- 
ed towards Lopakhin, his boots crunch- 
ing over the fine river sand. Coming 
up to him, he said with a quiver in his 
voice: 

“Didn’t manage to get him here alive. 
. . « The Lieutenant’s dead.” 

Lopakhin lowered his rifle to the 
ground, and slowly removed his helmet. 
They stood there silently. A warm moist 
breeze blew into their faces. 


(To be continued) 
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N his introduction Dr. Ward writes: 


From the first days of the first Soviet Re- 
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give their fellow citizens the facts and tell them 

the truth about the new society that was being 
built there. ... 


Twice I went to the Soviet Union for study. 
Each time I saw what would be a miracle of his- 
tory to those who did not understand what was be- 
hind the events. . .. My purpose was to find out 
whether the incentives of an infant society were as 
powerful and practical as those of the capitalist 
world, and whether their weaknesses and dangers 
could be overcome as those of the profit motive 
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had not been. The evidence showed that the Soviet 
economy was succeeding and would succeed. Re- 
cent developments have provided additional proof. 
The evidence was observed and analyzed in the 
industrial centers of Leningrad and Moscow; on a 
communal type of collective farm in the black soil 
belt of the Volga Region; in the big harvesting ma- 
chinery plant outside of Rostov; in the Baku oil re- 
gion; in three Caucasian republics; in Odessa. 
Mrs. Ward and I traveled alone and lived most 
of the time at people’s homes, seldom in hotels. ... 
Thus we came to know the .... story of Soviet in- 
centives and to understand that, because of all it 
means for the future of human living everywhere, 
there is no more pregnant chapter in history. 
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